















WHILE 'TIS MAY. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “A DESPERATE CHARACTER,” &o, 





' CHAPTER XIII. 

JESSIE was not getting on as ‘well as could have been wished ‘in 
her business, to which she had hitherto been a stranger; never 
having been, as she told me, in a shop before, except to make a 
purchase. 

‘* But I like it,” she continued, ‘‘ and, what is more, I believe 
I shall make it pay by-and-bye. How can I ever thank you and 
Mrs. De Vere sufficiently ?’’ and the dear little girl’s eyes filled 
with grateful tears. 

‘Pooh ! nonsense!” I said, “I am sure it gave us both great 
pleasure to help you, and you will get on all right presently.” 

Then, I could not account for it, the thought of Mr. Browne’s 
threat flashed across my mind, and before I had time to stop my- 
self, I blurted out: “ Have you heard anything more of that 
man?” , 

The fair brow of the young girl contracted to a deep frown. 
She shook her head, but made no reply ; then she turned round to 
the shelves behind her, and commenced settling some books and 
cards that were lyingon them. I felt terribly vexed with myself 
for having been so inconsiderate as to recall such hateful memorieés 
to her mind as that man’s odious name must have excited in my 
young friend’s bosom; and, to mend matters, or rather to make 
them worse, I further, blunderingly, said, ‘I am so sorry I ‘said 
anything about him: I hope you will excuse me {”” ser 

Whereupon Jessie turned round and faced me: ‘‘ It is good for 
us,” she replied, quite solemnly, “ to be reminded, now ‘and then, 
that we must not expect our path to be always strewed ‘with 
roses; but one hardly expects one’s friends to throw thorns’ ‘in our 
way.” 7 Bili 
What could I dot If I said anything more I should only 
make matters worse ; I had better be silent, or, better still, beat a 
retreat, for fear of making my blunder greater ; so, without éven 
adding ‘I am very sorry,” I said, ‘‘ Good morning,” ad hurried 
out of the shop. i wor ) 
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Seated in my brougham, I struck my clenched hands on my 
knees, unti] I made them (hands and knees) quite sore, and ex- 
claimed, so loud Iam sure my coachman must have heard me— 
fortunately he is neither a very intelligent or observant person— 
“ What ap awful idiot I am, to be sure!” 

Still, when all was said and done, Browne had threatened the 
girl; and he was not the man to pause in his wicked and malicious 
attempt to perseoute and destroy her: ‘There was one consolation, 
there was no fear now of her being tempted to listen to him; she 
was, happily, beyond the reach, present, at all events, of poverty 
and distress, than which no less potent motives could induce a 
girl like Jessie to give heed to the attentions—the dishonourable 
pursuit, rather—of a man like my ground-landlord. Were Mr, 
Browne a young man like Willie, now—— Ah! that, reminded 
me of the little passage I had witnessed between those young 
people, shall I say of love-making? Well, if so, the love.miaking 
was all on one side. I had thought to have told my wife:of it, and 
ask her opinion; but the illness of our precious little darling had 
put it all out of my head. ‘I will tell her this very day,” I 
finally resolved—and at the first opportunity did so. 

* Really,”’ replied my wife, when I had told my tale,'“I do 
not see that it is any concern of ours; if-the young people like 
each other, and think fit to marry, it is nothing to us,” 

** Nothing to us, my dear !”’ 

‘No, papa. Iam aware that we are under great, very rete 
indeed, I might say the greatest—obligations to Willie—I should 
say, Mr. Page—for his kindness to darling Alfie; but, ’pa,'dear, 
they are both quite strangers to us, and we have no right to’ inter- 
fere in the matter.” 

My wife was quite right, as she always is; but, though she 
expressed her opinion so decidedly and freely on the subject, I'saw, 
or thought I saw, that she did not heartily approve of the connec- 
tion ; for if she had, she would not have spoken of our friend as 
‘* Mr, Page.’’ I thought I guessed her motive, though scarce: ad- 
mitted to herself; but held my peace—I had made enough blunders 
for one day. 

‘‘How is Mrs. Josephs?’ then inquired my wife, wal’ Lov 
intention, evidently, of changing the subject. i 

I replied, “ As well, my dear, as she will or can be. Tdovnet 
think I shall require to see her again unless some new complication 
should arise.” i" 

“ T am very glad to hear it,” replied my wife; ‘‘ but, though 


usually have no difficulty in understanding her, in such a manner 


as to leave considerable doubt on my mind whether she was glad 





because the old lady was better, or because there would bee 
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further occasion for my!attendance, I was puzzled, and, 1. must 
confess, not too well pleased; but I did not choose to further com=: 
plicate matters just then by inquiring. 


‘Mr. Browne,’ I said, “ has not ceased his unwelcome atten- ) 


tions to poor little Jessie, mamma.’ 
‘I know that,’’ replied my wife, with a sagacious nod of! her 
head. 


I was's0 astonished, I could only exclaim, (sIndeddt?s ob | bus 
My wife smiled, but said nothing more; in ‘fact, before I hadi: 


recovered from my surprise, she had left ‘the »surgery; where :our: 
conversation had taken place, to superintend her household, duties 
in some other part of the premises. 


It was quite clear: that I was not in Jessie’s confidence, all ; 


that my wife was. Well, so it ought tobe; I had: nothing: to 
complain about, but should rather feel thankful, seeing how’ my 
time was otherwise occupied; at having so ogreat a cause for 
anxiety taken off my hands. 


Still, I did not feel grateful, but rather the reverse : let m6) try 


to disguise the real state of my mind to myself as I pleased, ‘T/ ‘was 
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mortified, and that in no inconsiderable degree. “* After all I haves 


done for her: too: it really is too bad!’ 


My reverie was interrupted at this point by the éntrance of my. 
assistant into the surgery, where I was yet occupied in writing my o 


prescriptions in the day-book. 


‘Have you seen them all ?”’ I asked, referring: to half- a-doze u 


club-patients I had given him to visit for me. 

“ Yes, sir—doctor, I mean.” | 

I had desired him not to call me “ sir,’’ which, I said; was! an 
expression only to ‘be used by servants when addressing ‘their 


masters, and certainly not applicable in the intercourse-of ss | 


but he forgot himself sometimes. 
“All going on well ?” I further inquired. 


Yes,” replied my assistant, “all very’ well; but they: did: nat | 


care much about seeing me instead of you.” 


“Pooh! nonsense! They must get used to it, and will, in 


time,” 


He made me no answer, but looked at! the. day-book, tmtahlalec, 7 
I had just finished «entering my prescriptions, and _preséntiji: 


pear “ T hope you will: not think me ungrateful, sir-['mean « 
| re 


«| 


“If what ?” I asked, seeing that he hesitated; tol imagining 


* ¥ 
{' : 


that he was about to refuse going to see the clubs} 
— more of whom, as was quite likely; I ‘felt antyrhee: eyeyent 


“You mustn’t miridithem, They: don’t really mean’ +0 re 
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your feelings; but, you see, when they have got used to one 
person, they think it is some infringement on their rights if they 
are asked to occasionally see another. But they will get used to 
you after a-bit, and you to them, and then you will find that things 
will goon swimmingly.” nite . 

“Tt is not that,” replied Mr. Page, “‘ it is not that, Doctor De 
Vere ; I got on very well with the people, very well on the whole, 
and I do not mind them in the least; but it is not that. What I 
meant to say, or what I wanted to say, was, that I must ask you 
to look out for another assistant.”’ 

‘* Look out for another assistant !”” I exclaimed, in utter amaze- 
ment. ‘“ Why, Willie, it was only yesterday you said you were 
never more comfortable, and that you hoped nothing would ever 
occur to interrupt our arrangement.” 

‘Something has occurred.”’ 

“‘ Have any of the children, or servants, or Mrs, De Vere, done 
or said anything to vex you ?” 

“Qh, no! 

‘What nonsense, then, are you talking !—or stay, perhaps I 
have unwittingly given you offence ?”’ 

** No, quite the contrary ; it is the remembrance of all your 
kindness to me during the last three months that makes me so 

2 , 

** Really, Page, I cannot understand you at all; you have 
nothing to complain of, no one has done anything to annoy you, 
we work capitally together, and have got to understand each 
other’s ways, and you talk of going away!’’ 

‘“¢T must.” 

‘* Why must! But there, if you will go—I am very sorry, 
but it is neither Mv wish___” 

“ Nor mine, sir, I assure you. I have never but once before 

felt so distressed at having to leave a pleasant home; but a cit- 
cumstance has arisen that necessitates my giving up my situa- 
tion.” 
“ My dear boy, though it is only three months since we first 
became acquainted, we have during that time got to know and 
appreciate you so thoroughly, and, moreover, are under such great 
dbligation to you, that I beg you will speak to me unreservedly, 
eo that I may, if possible—and I think I shall not find it impos 
sible— remove your stumbling-block, whatever it may be, from 
your path, and let us jog on again as comfortably as we have 
hitherto been doing.” 

‘« T know, sir,” he replied, without looking up from the day-booky 
of which he continued mechanically to turn over the leaves, “ that” 
my conduct must appear strange, and horribly ungrateful; but! 
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am not my own master in the matter—if I were, I should stay 
with you for the remainder of my days; but——” 

‘‘Have you some other situation with better emoluments in 
view ¢’’ I asked, the thought having occurred to me that he might 
wish to secure a higher salary in order to marry Jessie, 

He shook his head by way of answer to my question, and 
flushed, whether with shame or anger, I could not determine. 

“Tell me why you wish to leave,’’ I persisted; and as he re- 
mained silent, continued, “I do not ask you out of curiosity, but 
from a sincere desire to help you as far as lays in my power.”’ 

Still no answer, though the flush had by this time subsided, 
leaving the young fellow as pale as ghosts have the reputation of 
being, when they emerge from their churchyard vaults, or where- 
ever it is they ‘* most do love to congregate ” during the daytime. 

‘* You will not ?”’ 

‘Really, Dr. De Vere, 7 cannot.” There were tears in his 
eyes when he spoke; but his resolution was sufficient to keep them 
from falling. ‘‘ If I were the only person concerned, I——’’ 

“Ho! ho!’’ I exclaimed, ‘‘ 1 ain beginning to see, Master Will ; 
but sooner than lose you, I will take you into partnership, if you 
are bent on marrying.” 

Once more a deep crimson flush suffused the young man’s face 
and neck, and quickly receded, leaving him, if possible, paler than 
before; a faint shadow of a smile slightly parted his lips, and step- 
ping close to me, he whispered in my ear. . 

“You foolish boy,’ I said, “‘why did you not tell me so at 
first? It would have saved each of us some uncomfortable thoughts 
of the other.’’ 

He smiled, and slightly shrugged his shoulders, and I continued : 
‘Tt need make no difference in our arrangements, Will; but you 
must promise me not to do anything rash.” 

“ Unless I am compelled,” he answered. 

‘You must not be compelled,’’ I replied; “ but there, I need 
not say anything more, I have full confidence in you. Don’t 
mention anything of this up-stairs—at least, for the present.”” 

“e I will not.” 

‘* Very well, that is settled.’’ 

“Rat, tat!’? The postman’s knock resounded loudly in our 
harrow passage, and the boy presently came in with a letter in 
his by no means sightly hand. 

“How often must 1 tell you, Martin, not to bring me my 
letters in your hand? you should put them on the tray your 
mistress has given you for the purpose.” 
© Yes, sir,’ oh, teh urchin retires grinning, baving left the 
impress, in black lead, of his thumb and first two fingers on the 

letters he has handed me. 
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Qne of these is an official document relating to certain taxes I 
had omitted to pay,.and was as follows : 


“INLAND REVENUE OFFICE.” 


“Sir, as it appears that the form of Declaration furnished to you under 
the Act 32 and 33 Vict., Cap. 14, on the- 27th December last, has not been 
returned, duly filled up, to the officer named therein, I have to request, in 
case you should not have sent it to some other Office, that your immediate 
attention may be given to the subject, in order that any duties to whieh you 
are liable may be paid to the Revenue.” 

‘* Dear me !’’ I exclaimed,‘‘ how very stupid of me! I must 
see about it at once, or J shall be having a summons served on me, 
for certain. I suppose I did receive the declaration; but, upon 
my word, I had forgotten all about it.’’ 

“TI then examined the other letter. It was directed to me ina 
lady’s handwriting, not as my letters usually were, to Dr. De 
Vere, but to ‘Cosmo De Vere, Esq.,” so that I searcely recognised 
the missive as being intended for me. I thought 1 knew the 
writing ; but then ladies all write so very much like each other, 
that it was probably from one of my patients who was going, or 
had gone, out of town, or had changed her residence, or something, 
On turning it over, however, I was startled to find a coronet on the 
back of it, and the monogram C, T. 

“Goodness me!*’ I exclaimed, aloud. “ Well, to be sure!” 

At that moment the tea-bell was rung, and, letter in hand, I 
hurried into the dining-room, hsving opened it, and mastered its 
contents, on the way. 

‘‘ Mamma!” I exclaimed, as I took my accustomed seat at the 
table, “‘ whom do you suppose I have just bad a letter from ?” 


CHAPTER XIV. 


TaxKx about a flutter in a dovecot into which an owl, a hawk, 
a cat, a'weasel, or some other predatory bird or animal haseffected, 
or is about to effect, an entrance—you should just have seen the 
commotion at my tea-table when I announced to the assembled 
multitude the contemplated visit of my cousin! 

Not that I mean for one moment to compare that’ truly un- 
fortunate lady to any one of the animals to which I have referred 
above. On the contrary, with all her faults—and who is: without 
one or more ?—she might much more justly be included among the 
startled doves than any of their enemies, Poor girl! Well, — 
I never could endure that fellow—a pompous,, cnet 

‘*Mamma,”’ I said, after twice attempting to gain her 
in vain, she was 50 pre-occupied, “ Mamma, what do you think] 
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‘‘T don’t know, 1’m sure, my dear,” replied my wife, who was 
busy pouring out the tea, and trying to remember which of her 
flock took no sugar, or which of them preferred a double allowance ; 
“what is it ?” 

“ Who do you think has written to me asking to stay a few 
days, or, maybe, a few weeks?’ 

“T have not the least notion, papa—Gertrude, you are change- 
able: oneadayyou say. you will have sugar, and the next you 
want—— Who is it ?’’ 

‘‘ Guess,” I replied. 

My wife shook her head. ‘‘I have no idea, my dear—Robert, 
do let the child alone !”’ 

“ He’s so cranky, ’ma,’ whined my eldest son, referring to his 
youngest brother. 

“ Cranky, sir! how dare you? Papa, I wish you would speak 
to Robert ; he’s--—+”’ 

‘My dear,’’ I reply, deprecatingly, for I hate being dragged 
into domestic rows; and think, moreover, it is rather hard that my 
wife cannot manage her brood without invoking my authority to 
confirm her own—* My dear !” 

My wife shook her head. ‘‘ If I hear any more disputes, I shall 
send you both off to bed at once.’’ 

“ Well,’ I continue, taking up my parable once more, ‘“‘ you 
have not answered my question, mamma ?’’ 

“No, my dear?’ im apparent surprise—evidently she had for- 
gotten all about it; or had paid no attention, which was quite as 
likely, to what I had been saying. 

“Yes,” I continue, not quite so good-humouredly, I admit, 
“yes, you never do listen to a word I say.” 

** Papa |” 

“ Well, my dear,” feeling that some qualification of my asser- 
tion is absolutely necessary, “not when you are feeding the 
animals, at all events!” 

“Papal” in indignant chorus from every quarter round the 
table—and I am threatened with spoons and crusts of bread, while 
one of the young ones throws a bread-crumb marble or pill at me, 
and all indulge in merry peals of laughter as the missile is seen to 
hit me on the nose, 

An tworuly brood mine, it may be said—well, perhaps so; but 
for my part, I was terribly:kept in ‘when I was a boy, and have 
resolved that none of my children shall ever pray for my removal 
before morning from: this sublunary scene, as one little boy I knew 
long ago was in the habit of doing for his father, fonk a 
devil,” he prayed every night upon his knees before going to” 

O good devil, take my-father away before morning, theold beast!” 
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That they should never feel like that towards me, I had long 
resolved, and perhaps I erred in the opposite extreme. But I don’t 
know, if your children love you, they will be much more careful 
not to do anything that would have the effect of lowering them in 
your estimation, or depriving them of your affection, than if they 
did not ; and if you are stern and harsh with them, how can they 
love you ? 


But to resume. ‘‘ Well, mamma, you have not guessed who it 
is that is coming to us—has written to ask, I mean."’ 

“I have no idea, papa,”’ again returned my wife, ‘* Who is it ?” 

“ Guess !’’—smiling. 

“ Tam such a bad hand at guessing, papa; you may as well 
tell me at once. I shall never guess if you don’t.”” 

‘* But if I tell you, my dear, you will not have guessed then.” 

“ Uncle Robert ?’’ hazarded Gertrude, our second daughter. 

‘‘Wrong,” I say, hastily, for poor Uncle Robert, my wife’s 
only brother, is not often mentioned amongst us, for, poor fellow ! 
—ah, well, thereby hangs a tale that is not of these pages. — 

My wife looks vexed—is vexed, for she snaps at poor Gertrude: 
“ Be quiet, miss! who was speaking to you, I should like to 
know ?” 

“What do you think of my Cousin Clara ?”’ I interpose, hastily, 
anxious to divert my wife’s attention and restore peace; for 
Gertrude, I could see, was on the point of resenting her mother’s 
reproof, and @ pert rejoinder on the part of our daughter would have 
had the effect of calling forth an unwonted, but occasionally neces- 
sary, if painful, exercise of paternal authority. 

My diversion had the desired effect. 

“Your Cousin Clara, my dear t'’ 

“Yes, mamma.” 

“ Not Lady Clara Tennyson, papa, surely !” 

I nodded. 

“ Why, good gracious me: where on earth could we put her, 
and a host of servants, she is sure to have with her ?” 

“She says nothing about servants, mamma, and I do not think 
she has any idea of bringing any, unless old Bates, perhaps, who 
has been her own maid since she was quite a little girl, years ago, 
when I used to stay at the castle. 

‘*O, papa, we shall have to have new frocks !’’ exclaimed Ethel, 
always thinking. of ber personal appearance. 

“Do you think she will have that pony you have told us you 
used to ride when you were a little boy, at your. uncle’s, papa?” 
Thus Robert, my eldest boy, so fascinated by the notion of a ride 
on a real pony in Victoria Park that he drops his tea-cup on the 
floor, where it is broken into a dozen pieces ; while my wife, 
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taken aback by the prospect of such a visitor, merely shakes her 
head at him, when at another time he would have been certain to 
have been sent to bed. 

“Excuse me, sir,’’ here remarked my assistant; “is the lady 
you have mentioned a daughter of Lord Aubrey ?”’ 

“The Earl of Aubrey, Willie—yes, do you know him ?” 

‘‘Tt—no ; that is, not personally.” 

‘* Have you ever been at Aubrey?” Thus, my wife to my 
assistant, who replied : ; 

‘* Yes, often.” 

‘* Have you, really?” Iexclaim. Ah! that accounts for it; I 
have seen him when he was down there, and that is the reason his 
face has seemed’ so familiar to me siuce I first saw him in our hall 
—I mean, passage. And yet, on reflection, he would not have 
been born then—no, of course he could not; how absurd of me! 
Why, it is three or four-and-twenty years since I was at the castle. 
My uncle died soon after, and I have never been there since; for 
my cousin, the present Earl, and I were not on friendly terms— 
had not been for some time previously. 

“Why? ah, no matter! it was not my fault that she preferred 
me, and would have nothing to say to him, lord though he was— 
certainly not; but it was ridiculous to suppose I could have seen 
Willie Page then, for he was not born—of course not, he could not 
have been. 

‘‘But, papa,’’ continued my wife, “ where are we to put her 
ladyship ?”” 

“In the spare room, my dear.” 

‘‘O, 'pa! it will have to be all new furnished.” ; 

“ Nonsense, my dear; just read my poor cousin’s letter,” and 
Thanded her the document in question across the table. 

“ Poor thing !’’ exclaimed my wife, when she had finished read- 
ing it, the ready tears brimming up into her eyes as she spoke, “ [ 
shall only be too glad to do anything I can to make her comfort. 
able ; but——” 

“ But what, my dear ?”’ 

‘‘ Why, ’pa, you know I have never mixed with any of your 
_ people, you know, and really shall not know what to say or 

“ Ridiculous, my dear! My great people are not different from 
other people; and as to poor Clara, why——” 

“Come, children,” exclaimed my wife, interrupting me, and 
glancing expressively at the circuit of open eyes, ears, and mouths 
that surrounded us, ‘‘ you have done now, and your lessons are not 
learned for to-morrow ; go to the school-room, and I’ll be with you 
in & few minutes; there’s good children, go.” 
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There was a tone of quiet authority in my wife’s voice, though 
her form of command was not altogether couched in the imperative 
mood, that could not be withstood ; and the children, all but little 
Alfred, quietly and immediately retired. Willie Page stood up 
with the rest, and looking at me, asked, “Is there any more 
medicine to be made up, sir?’ THs 

“ Only a bottle for Smith,’ I replied, ‘‘ the same as before,” 

“ All right,”’ and my assistant followed the children from the 
room, going, not to the school-room, but the surgery, where I 
shortly after found him busily employed writing a letter.’ 

“ When does she come ?’’ inquired my wife, referring to Lady 
Clara, as soon as we were alone. 

“Why, my dear,’’ I reply, ‘‘ if you had read her letter, you 
would have seen that she is coming to-morrow.” 

‘Dear, dear!” exclaimed my wife, ‘‘1 am so put about I 


really don’t know what I am saying or doing; he must bea 
dreadful man !”’ 

“A horrid wretch!’’ I reply, “I always hated him; but he 
has turned out worse even than I expected,” 

Yet I was far, very far, then, from knowing all. 

“Poor thing!” again exclaimed my wife, rising to ring the 
belli; and on the maid’s entrance to clear the table, stopped her, 


saying, ‘‘ Never mind the tea-things, Jane, at present; but take 
Alfred up to the nursery.”’ 

‘*T don’t want to go to bed,’’ pouted the little fellow. 

‘* No, dear,”’ replied my wife, ‘‘not to bed yet; but mamma 
wants to talk to papa, and Alfie will go up-stairs and play with 
his new gee-gee; and mamma will go up to him in a bitee, 
and——” [kiss, kiss]—and the child, pacified, quietly permitted 
the maid to carry him away. 

“ Let me look at that letter again, papa, please,” 

‘‘ There it is, my dear,’ I reply, handing my cousin’s letter to 
my wife. ‘ Poor girl, it seems incredible! so proud, so high- 
spirited, as she used to be !’’ 

“Yes, it certainly is very sad,” replied my wife, when, having 
read my cousin’s letter, she returned it to me, and continued, ‘I 
suppose, papa, you had better write to her and say we shall be 
glad to see her next week; for we must have the spare room whites 
washed and papered, and the curtains will have to be taken down.”’ 

“My dear, my dear!” I said, not without a shrug of the 
shoulders, ‘‘either my cousin’s handwriting is difficult, to: make 
out, or you have not been thinking of what you were reading; for 
she says, as plainly as possible, that she is coming to-morrow,” | 

Astonishment and consternation were depicted on every feature: 
of my wife’s face. + met _vghee 
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‘¢Oh, papa !”’ 
. Well, my dear, it is so; let me read the letter for you :— 


* ¢ LOCKSLEY HALL, March 13, 18—, 


‘“¢ Dgar Cousin Cosmo,—You will be. astonished, I-have no 
doubt, at receiving a letter from me after all these years, and more 
surprised still when you have learned what it is that has induced, 
or forced me, rather, to write to you; but I can trust to the recol- 
lection of your good heart to grant my request, Although we 
have not corresponded, and have not met, for such a long time, I 
am, nevertheless, perfectly well posted up in your affairs-—know 
where you live, what you are doing, when you married, the 
number of your family, and, generally, everything concerning you 
and yours. And, believe me, Cosmo, when I say that it was not 
curiosity that prompted me to inquire about you; nor indifference 
that prevented me from writing to, or seeing you, these. many 
weary years, But it is useless to think of what might have been. 
Maybe, it was more my fault than yours, and I am now only reap- 
ing as I sowed; but you are. generous, and you will not, I know, 
refuse me the first, and last, request I have ever preferred,.or ever 
will prefer, You know Sir John: you have known him a long, 
long time—need I say more? You have, doubtless, already more 
than half guessed my motive in writing to you, and my reasons for 
so doing. I endured all, for peace sake, as long as L.coulds but I 
can, and will, endure no longer. You may ask why did-I marry 
him? Alas! why? My pride and vanity, not my inclination, 
forced me into an alliance, that never was a union, on either side, 
against the promptings of my better nature, the advice of a true 
friend, and my, own will. From a worldly point of view, the mar- 
riage was unexceptionable—desirable, even—and shutting my eyes 
to his well-known reputation, I deliberately placed the halter 
round my own neck, and now?—well, now » recoil, naturally, 
perhaps, from the consummation of my culpable folly. I cannot 
die, I cannot continue to suffer: I must have relief,and you must 
help me to it; and, cousin, I believe, and feel sure, you will. I 
have no friends—he has poisoned everyone against me. Aubrey 
has refused, in the cruellest and most unwarrantable manner, to 
interfere, James, influenced no.doubt by Aubrey, who) is still 
intimate with Sir John—nay, they are boon companions——has for- 
bidden me his house ;.and Maud, my only sister, looks.,calmly on 
at my. sufferings, and though affecting to pity, pleads.inability to 
assist me in any way, He bas turned my own servants against 
me, and even Bates hesitates accompanying me in my/flight from 
under his roof; but you, dear Cosmo, I feel satisfied, will receive 
me in your hows for « few days, or even, wooks, until I have 
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decided upon the course I am to take. Your wife, whom I have 
never seen, is the daughter of a clergyman, and. her heart, I feel 
sure, will open to the suffering and the afflicted. If I am not 
faultless, I have been deeply, cruelly punished for my fault; and 
what is expiated ought to be forgiven and forgotten—though 
whether or not it was my fault is ar open question, which has not 
been always decided against me. [ shall be with you the day 
after to-morrow, and I trust to your generosity and kindness.to 
afford me a temporary asylum. I am half distracted with grief 
and sorrow ; and if you refuse my request, feel capable of cutting 
the Gordian knot, and solving the problem of my life in a manner 
that, in calmer moments, I should not approve of—nor, I feel 
certain, would you. Believe me, dear Cousin Cosmo, ever your 
affectionate and unhappy CLARA.’ 


‘* There, my dear,” I said to my wife, when I had finished read- 
ing the letter; “ you see she will be here to-morrow—she wrots 
yesterday.. You will have no time for making preparations, nor is 
it necessary, I think, to do so. If there was time, I should write 
and say we could not have her here.” 

“No, papa, you must not do that; remember she is your 
cousin, and unhappy. We must do the best we can for her, poor 
thing! Who is the ‘James’ she speaks of?” 

‘Her brother, my dear, the Hon. and Rev. James De Vere, 
the rector of Aubrey, a son of the late Earl, and nephew of my 
father.” 

‘** TI wonder what she is like ?” 

**T have no idea, my dear. When I saw her last, over twenty 
years ago, she was a charming girl—a trifle haughty, perhaps, and 
decidedly somewhat of a flirt; but she must be a good deal 
changed.” 

“In twenty years or more ?” said my wife, with a sigh, “* Yes, 
indeed, papa.” 


CHAPTER XV. 


THE next morning found us all up betimes; not that we were 
very late risers—on the contrary. And if it be true, as the proverb 
says, that ‘‘The early bird catches the worm,” I can only say 
that a good many of the nasty, crawling, slimy things, that © work 
such havoc with the flowers in the garden, would, long since, have 
fallen to our share. But on this particular morning we were up 
earlier than usual, and great was the bustle and preparation all 
over the house. 

‘* You had better stay where you are, papa,” was my wife's 
parting injunction, as she sallied forth, candle in hand, to come- 
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mence the terrible process of ‘‘ turning-out,”’ with which she had 
decided to preface my cousin’s arrival. 

“T suppose so,” I replied, resignedly. ‘Like Noah’s dove, I 
shall not find a rest for the sole of my foot, I daresay; and I think 
I had better go and breakfast at the ‘Castle,’ ”’—a neighbouring 
hostelry, of which the landlord was one of my principal supporters 
and patrons. 

‘* Papa |” 

“Well, well, my dear, I must have my joke, you know,” and I 
turned round to enjoy another hour or two of comfortable, and not 
unneeded repose; for I had been called up, as very frequently was 
the case with me, twice during the course of the night, 

Somewhat earlier than usual, I was called down to breakfast, 
which, instead of being laid in the dining-room as usual, was set 
in the back kitchen—a cold, dismal place, half-cellar, half-scullery, 
that I do not think I had ever entered ten times before in once and 
a-half as many years. 

‘‘ Dear, dear!’’ I exclaimed, with an impatient shrug of the 
shoulders ; ‘‘ this is a turning-out with a vengence, Maria !’”” 

‘“ Never you mind, papa,’’ was the reply of my wife, “‘ there 
is a mat for your feet, dear ; but the dining-room carpet is up, and 
Hall’s men are whitewashing the ceiling.’’ 

‘Good Heavens!” I exclaim, once more shrugging my shoulders, 
and accompanying the action with a more forcible exclamation than 
on the former occasion. Then the sense of the ludicrous getting 
the better of my rising indignation, I laugh, and say, ‘‘ Upon my 
word, mamma, it would just serve you right if Clara were to 
arrive this very mioute, and find you all at sixes and sevens.” 

“Thank you very much,” replies my wife, ironically; “ but I 
have calculated that she cannot possibly arrive before the after- 
noon, and will, in all probability, not be here before the evening.”’ 

‘* Very good, my dear, very good.” Then, to change the con- 
versation, ‘‘ Any messages this morning ?”’ 

‘* No, *pa, not yet.’’ 

‘* Ah! good morning, Willie,”—to my assistant, who had just 
= in—“ how have you managed to find your way down into this 

en?” 

“Thank you, sir, I have been here before.”’ 

ss Indeed 4°? 

_ “Yes, Robert and I had a ratting match here the other even- 
ing, aNd <<! 

“And you’ve come ever so often to see the cook,” volunteers 
my hopeful son; whereupon a ringing laugh, and chorus of “*Ohs!’’ 
in every key, went round the table, and my assistant, joining in 
the laughter, and not in the least confused, continues: “ Certainly; 
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she stood on a sharp nail the other day, and hurt. her foot, and-)I 
have dressed it for her every day, as she said she did not want. 'to 
trouble you, sir.” 

“* My y dear fellow,’’ I reply, ‘‘ Inever suspected you could hare 
been ‘actuated by any but charitable or humane. motives in’ your 
visits to the lower regions, and it is quite unnecessary for you’ to 
excuse yourself.”’ 

He laughed. “I have not the least idea of excusing, myself, 
sir; but Robert's remark seemed to me to require, on my part, 
a little explanation ; and besides,’’ continues the young fellow, ‘ I 
have been here before to make poultices'when Alfred was ill.’ 

“My dear boy, not another word. I was only joking—we 
were all only joking; and I am sure you are too sensible a fellow 
to take umbrage at a little harmless pleasantry.” 

‘* A little harmless pleasantry, so called,’’ replies my assistant, 
gravely, ‘‘ has often taken away a man’s character, and ruined him 
for life. I should not be here now, if it bad not been for a 
of the kind.” 

“ Well, my boy, all I can say is, I am glad you are here; you 
are just like one of ourselves, and I hope you will always consider 
yourself as such.” 

‘* You are all more than kind,” he replies, still speaking very. 
gravely. And my wife, seeing that the subject was distressing 'to 
him, asks a question about the work of the day. 

‘“‘ How many calls have you to make this morning, papa ?’’ 

‘Ym sure I don’t know yet, my dear; between thirty and 
forty, 1 suppose.” 

‘* Thirty-seven,’ replies the assistant, ‘including the two new 
cases you had during the night.’’ 

‘I shall soon run them over,” I reply, rising, as the breakfast 
has come to an end, and we disperse to our several avocations. 
But before I retire, 1 say to my wife, “ You have not interfered 
with the surgery ?”’ 

‘No, papa; not but what it wants seeing to badly; but there 
will not be time to-day.” 

“* Thank goodness |” I exclaim, as I ascend from the den where 
I have broken my fast for the first, and I hope the last, time in my 
life. 

No incident of any importance occurred during my’ round that 
morning. One or two patients bad not taken their medicine regu- 


larly; and one old fellow had taken all his at one draught, whereas: 


it should have lasted him all day; but as he did not seem to be’any 


the worse, but rather better, for what he had done, I did not make — 


any remark beyond promising him some more, which, I determined © 
in my own mind, should be productive of at least some effect, 
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“Oh, papa !” exclaimed Ethel, dashing down stairs three steps 
ata time, as soon as she heard my brougham stop at the door, 
‘Oh, papa, what do you think ?” 

“T don’t. know, my dear—how, could I? Has my,cousin 
arrived ””” 

“No, ’pa; but I have made such a discovery! Gueag?’’ 

“Found a mouse’s nest in the pantry? Or the old hen has 
laid an egg ?” 

‘Nonsense? Oh, papa, Willie——’* Here:she paused. 

Well?” 

“ Well, papa, Willie isa POET! There! What do you think 
of that ?” 

“ Well?” 

‘‘*Well? Oh, papa, you are aggravating | Are you, not 
surprised ?”’ 

‘‘ Well no, my dear, I can’t say that I am. If. you. were..to 
tell me he was the Grand Turk, or a Bashaw of I don’t. know 
how many tails, it would not astonish me in the least, But how 
did you find it out ?”’ 

“ Ah!’’ exclaimed my daughter, with much affectation of 
mystery, and producing a small sheet of note-paper from. her 
pocket as she spoke, ‘‘ That would be telling, pa; and he might 
not like it if he were to know.” 

‘I trust, my dear child, you have not been guilty of the mean- 
ness of rummaging among the young—among his papers and 
things ?”” 

“’Pa!’ cried Ethel, indignantly, “ how can you? Of course 
not; it was turned up accidentally during the cleaning; but it’s 
very pretty—shall I read it to you ?”’ 

‘‘ Have you Willie’s permission, my dear ?”’ 

“No, ’pa, dear, I have not, for I have not seen him since I found 
it; but I dare say he won’t mind. Listen |’’—and my daughter, 
without waiting for my leave, proceeded to read the following 
simple, if not inharmonious lines : 






































SONNET. 


Darkly flows the river 
Down to the troubled sea, 
Tremulously quiver 

The dead leaves on the tree, 
Doubtfully my spirit 
Dreams of th’ Eternity 

It must soon inherit, 

Or ever, cease to be. 

Darker than the river, 
More troubled than the sea, 
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Are the thoughts for ever, 
For ever haunting me ; 
And they quit me never, 
Like dead leaves on a tree. 


“ What do you think of that, pa?’’ inquired Ethel, when she 
had finished the reading of her treasure-trove. 

‘* Hem !” was my cautious reply, “ not being much of a Judge, 
my dear, I really cannot say.’ 

‘* Are they not pretty lines, ’pa?’’ 

‘* Well, my dear, as I said before, Iam not much of a judge; 
but I think I have heard others that pleased me more.”’ 

“ You won’t say anything to Willie, now—will you, "pa ?’’ 

“T? no, my dear; why should I? And on the other hand, | 
why should I not: especially if, as you say, you have not got the 
paper into your possession by unlawful means ?”’ 

“I’m sure, pa, I found it accidentally when they were cleaning 
up the surgery ; and the only reason I have for asking you not to 
say anything about it now is, that I mean to learn the lines off by 
heart—I nearly know them already,—and astonish him by repeat- 
ing them after dinner ; or tea, perhaps.” 

“Very good, my dear. By.the-bye, is dinner ready ? or is 
there to be any dinner at all, to-day ?” 

“ Oh yes, "pa; dinner is ready, and we are to have it, as usual, 
in the dining-room.”’ 

“T am glad to hear that, I'm sure. Where is Willie ?’’ 

‘*T don’t think he’s in yet, ‘pa: shall I run and see in the 
surgery ¢”’ 

‘** No, thank you, my dear ; I’ll go myself, as I have some pre- 
scriptions to write.” 

The surgery was empty; my assistant had not returned. “Hem!” 
(he had only about five people—club-patients—to see, and they did 
not live very far away.) ‘‘I expect the young rascal has gone to 
see how Mrs. Josephs is to-day—or Miss Ransford, rather. Hem! 
I should like to know how matters really do stand between them; 
he is such a capital fellow, it is a thousand pities she should be 

playing him fast and loose, as am sure she is—a thousand pities. 
I think I shall speak to her, and tell her that it is very wrong of 
her to tamper with his affections, which she cannot but know per- 
fectly well are——’’ 

How much further I should have proceeded in my imitation of 
‘¢ Sir Pandarus of Troy,” had my reverie not been interrupted, it 
is impossible to say—not much further, probably ; but I was in- 
terrupted by the entrance of Mr. Page himself, who, after wishing 

me “ Good morning,” which he was in the habit of doing «1 the 
occasion of our meeting at breakfast only, proceeded to hcld out 
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his hand to shake hands with me, as if we had not seen each other 
for a week 

I burst out laughing. ‘‘ Willie, my boy, you are dreaming— 
what is it about ?’’ 

He gave a start, and, recollecting himself, smiled—not in a 
very mirthful manner—and said, “I think I have been dreaming, 
Dr. De Vere; but I am quite awake now, and there is not much 
danger of my going to sleep again.”’ 

‘* How is that ?”’ I began: and before he had time to answer 
me, supposing, that is, that he intended to do so—which is, to say 
the least, doubtful—the dinner-bell was rung, and my assistant 
rushed from the room, exclaiming, “I shan’t be a minute; but I 
must go and wash my hands.”’ 

We had all taken our seats, grace had been said—or, I should 
say, the blessing had been asked—and mamma had helped some of 
the young ones, when Mr. Page made his appearance, and took his 
place at the table. 

‘‘T am very sorry to be late, Mrs. De Vere,” he apologised to 
my wife; ‘* but I was detained longer than I expected to have 
been.” 

“ How is Smith ?’’ I asked—one of the club-patients he had 
been to see, 

Better.” 

‘* And the others ?” 

* All going on favourably.” 

“Oh! you were not detained at any of their houses ?’’ 

‘*No, sir.” 

“There Iam again! What right have I to pry into the young 
fellow’s affairs? He does hisduty by me and my patients, what 
more can I expect—have I any right to expect, of him?’ Thus 
I to myself, reproachfully. And it is just possible I might have 
shaped my thoughts, or some portion of them, into speech, had not 
my attention been arrested by Ethel, my eldest daughter, who 
was evidently bursting to let out her secret. She was fidgeting 
about, did not eat a bit of dinner, and was once or twice on the 
om of speaking, when diffidence, or some other motive, stopped 


My wife at length took notice of her behaviour, and exclaimed, 
“Why, Ethel, child, what is the matter with you? You are not 
eating a morsel; but keep on twirting about as if you had a bee 
in your bonnet !” 

“ Oh, ’ma 1" 

“Well, do go on with your dinner. I declare you make me 
nearly as bad as yourself, seeing you twist and turn about so. 
What is the matter with you? Are you not well ?” i 
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“ Yes, ’ma, quite well, only——”’ 


‘Only what, child ?” 

“ Ethel has a seoret,’’ Isaid, ‘‘ and doesn’t know how to keep 
it any longer.” 

“*Pa, for shame! you said you wouldn’t, you know.”” 

** Wouldn’t what, my dear?” 

“Tell.” 

‘*T have not told you anything.” 

“ What's all this about ?”’ inquired my wife, with a perplexed 
look at both of us. 

‘*T have made a discovery,” explained Ethel, colouring. 

“ What kind of one ?” inquired her mother. | 

‘A very pretty one,”’ replied Ethel; “but I am not going to 
tell you yet, mamma.” Then, turning to my assistant, she con- 
tinued: ‘* It’s about you, Willie.” 

He turned as white as a sheet, glanced appealingly at my wife 
and me, then in a perplexed manner at Ethel, and was in the act 
of opening his lips to say something, when we were all startled 
by a loud double.knock at the front-door. 
___ “Goodnese, gracious !’? exclaimed my wife, starting to her feet, 
‘that must be Lady Clara!’’ and she hurried from the room te 
receive our guest. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


IT is my cousin, sure enough; she has just driven up in a 
hansom.cab ! 

‘Oh! goodness gracious!” once more exclaimed my wile, 
whom I have hurriedly joined in the passage, 

We stand at the foot of the stairs. Martin, the page, opens 
the door, and admits a stoutish lady, handsomely dressed, whom, 
thanks to the changes worked by intervening years, I have diffi. 
culty in recognising as my Cousin Clara—the pretty little flaxen- 
ringlected child I had played with in my boyhood ; the jolly, plea- 
sant girl I had larked with, and who had so awfully teased me, 
and often boxed my ears, in my awkward hobbledehoyhood ; the 
stately and beautiful maiden whom I had worshipped in my in- 
cipient manhood, and for whom, through all the earlier stages of 
my existence, I had ever cherished a thought of love—could this 
be really she? 

Impossible! That stout, middle.aged lady, with the florid 
complexion, and features almost coarse, cannot, despite her sables, 
be the once beautiful Clara Vere de Vere ! 

And yet it must be, for she rushes past my wife, and throwing 
her,arms about my neck, exclaims, “ Cousin, how good of you @ 
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let me come!” Then she kisses me, French fashion, on both 
cheeks, and continues, ‘‘ Introduce me to your wife, cousin.”’ 

“ My dear,” I exclaim, in obedience to her ladyship’s command, 
which, as of old, was enunciated in a peremptory tone that admit- 
ted of no disobedience, or hesitation even, on the part of the person 
to whom it was conveyed—‘‘ my dear, this is my cousin, of whom 
you have so often heard me speak.”’ 

My wife smiles, and holds out her hand to Clara, who kisses 
her; and we adjourn to the drawing-room, which, as I think I 
have told you before, is upstairs, and is reached by a crooked 
and dark staircase; but is, nevertheless, a prettily-furnished 
and very comfortable room—only you must not look out of the 
window, or take notice of the noisy traffic in the street below. 

‘Dear me, how time flies!” I exclaim, half sadly, as I once 
more gaze on my cousin’s altered face. 

‘You think me changed, do you not, Cosmo?” she presently 
inquires. 

‘* We are all changed,” I reply, evasively. 

Clara laughs, and addressing my wife, continues: “ He is as 
great a hypocrite as ever.”’ 

My wife frowns. She does not like to hear me disparaged, 
even in jest, and returns: “I have never found that my husband 
is a hypocrite ; on the contrary, I believe——” 

‘That he is the best of men and husbands. Well, that is 
more than I can say of mine, my dear cousin, as you will have 
plenty of occasion to find out before you get rid of me. But, 
Cosmo, joking apart, am I not very much changed since you saw 
me last ?” 

‘* You are, Clara—undoubtedly !” I reply. 

“ And not for the better ?” 

‘* That dependas.”’ 

“Just so; but, do you know, I console myself with the 
thought that if I am no longer the airy, sylph-like creature 
that floated, I have reached a very great man’s beau-ideal of 
female perfection—I am ‘fair, fat, and forty.’ ”’ 

Ismile; but vot pleasantly, for my cousin’s manner is peculiar, 
I do not wish to be uncharitable, but I have so often seen—— 
Well, my wife does not appear to understand or like it either, 
and seems to be more uncomfortable than I have ever known 
her to be. 

“Do you not love Byron ?’’=thus my cousin to my wife, who 
looks horrified ; while I hasten to interpose, and avert the threat. 
ening dunger of a contest between the ladies; for if there is one 
thing in the world my wife hates, it is that noble poet, of whose 


Writings, by the way, she has never read 4 line—“ How did you 
us out ?” 
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‘*T got your address from the ‘ London Directory,’ ” returns 
my cousin, ‘‘and came on here at once in a cab. I have left 
Bates and my luggage at the station, for the nasty old thing 
said she was not going into any doctor’s house to be poisoned; 
so I suppose I must just send her back. So rude of her, was it - 


not? but just like her.”’ 
The latter remarks are addressed to my wife, who, without 


answering them, gives me an appealing look, as much as to say, 
‘¢ What am I to do with this cousin of yours, my dear ?” 

I must come to the rescue, dear good little woman ; so I say; 
‘“‘T daresay Clara would like to see her room, my dear.”’ 

‘Thanks, so very much !’’ replies my cousin. 

I continue: ‘‘ It is very different to what you have been accus. 
tomed to, Clara; but it is the best we can offer you——"’ bes 

“We have had so little time for preparation,” pleads my wife, 

My cousin laughs, and says: ‘‘ That was just what I wanted. 
If I had given you time for preparation, or even reflection, you 
would not have let me come; and it is absolutely necessary I 
should be in someone’s house that is quite above suspicion, for Sir 
John is doing his best to ruin me, as he has avowed his intention 
of doing for ever so long. I suppose”’—turning to my wife— 
‘that you are not aware that he is suing for a divorce ?” 

My wife clasps her hands in thorough distress, and exclaims, 
“ Oh, Lady Clara!” Her utterance failing her, she turns appeal- 
ingly to me, and bursts into tears. 

** You think me a criminal of the deepest dye!” exclaims my 
cousin, in tones strangely contrasting in their bitterness with the 
light earcastic manner she had hitherto assumed. 

“Oh no!’—thus my wife, deprecatingly, “Oh no, Lady Clara, 
far be it from me to judge anyone.”’ 

“ At least, until we have heard both sides of the story, cousin,” 


I interpose. 

‘“‘ Well, Cosmo, you are not going to hear both sides yet—one 
side you must know, the other you shall learn by-and-bye.” 

‘* Have you had any dinner?” I blunderingly inquire, anxiovs 
to smooth matters as far as possible; for I really cannot think of 
turning the unhappy woman out of my house, let her fault, or 
crime, have been what it may; but my wife, as is usual with 
women where women are concerned, is much less charitably dix 

towards her, as I can see. 

“ Dinner ?” 

“Well, lunch, cousin. You see, we plebeians dine in i 
middle of the day—or morning, I mean. Have you had ay 
luach ?” 

‘* Yes, thanks; I lunched at the station. And who do y# 


think I met there ?”’ e 
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I shake my head, and repeating an expression of my wife's, 
which I have already recorded, reply: “I am not good at guessing, 
Clara—who was it ?”’ 

“ His brother.” 

“Sir John’s ?” 

“No!” impatiently stamping her foot, ‘‘ his /” and seeing my 
look of ignorance, continues : ‘ Lawrence's,” with a little shudder. 

‘Oh!’ Certainly the reminiscence is not a pleasant one— 
for my cousin, that is to say; but for my part, I could not see 
how it was her fault, and why she should be blamed, and held up 
to contumely, for the act of a madman, of which she was quite 
unconscious, and over which she had no control. 

My wife looks at me appealingly, she does not in the least un- 
derstand ; and I wink at her, and nod my head, frowning slightly 
at the time, intending by my pantomime to convey to the dear 
little woman that [ wish her to repeat her invitation to my cousin 
to see her room. 

We usually understand each other almost intuitively, my wife 
and 1; but wonder and excitement, I suppose, have dulled her 
perception on this occasion, for she does not in the least seem to 
grasp my meaning ; but looks at me imploringly, and is just on 
the point of saying something —inappropriate, probably—when I 
hasten to avert the possibility of a contre-temps by saying, once 
more, ‘‘ Clara would like to see her room, I daresay, Maria.”’ 

“Thanks—time enough,” replies my cousin, before say wife 
has time to comply with my suggestion. ‘I am in no hurry.” 
Then, glancing round, and addressing my wife, says: “ Do not 
faint with horror, cousin, if I ask you to ring for some brandy; 
but I really have been so upset that I am just ready to drop.” 

My wife rises without a word, and rings the bell. A terriblt 
silence ensues, interrupted only by the ticking of the clock on the 
chimney-piece, until the door is opened, and Martin, popping his 
head in, looks at my wife, awaiting her orders in silence, 

‘Never mind,” exclaims my better-half, as if a sudden thoughe 
had struck her, “I had better go myself.” And so saying, she 
follows the page down stairs. 

“T see I have shocked your wife,”’ apologetically remarks my 
cousin, as soon as my wife has left the room—and continues: “I 
am sorry for her, for she looks a kind, good creature, and I believe 

em ehall get on famously when we know a little more of each 
other.” 
_ “Tam sure you will,” I reply; and am about $o launch ont 
in praise of my wife, when my cousin interrupts me by saying— 
“Do you remember little Mary Morrison, cousin ?”” 

“ Mary Morrison ?”’ I reply, reflectively ; ‘‘ let me see ?—Mary 

Morrison ?” 
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‘* Yes,”’ exclaims my cousin, “ our old lodge-keeper’s daughter, 
you know, that Aubrey was so much smitten with.” 

‘** To be sure!” I reply, not without confusion, as a thousand 
memories—not al] pleasant—crowd in upon me, as my recollection 
carries me back some four-and-twenty years to a time which was 
pleasant enough then; but which now, I cannot say I care to con. 
template too often. ‘To be sure!—what about her ?”’ 

** She is married !’’ 

Oh, I suppose so!—long ago, no doubt; as I remember her‘ 
she was a very pretty girl.” 

‘So you men used to say ; but when I say ‘ married,’ I mean 
she bas made a great match.” 

“* Indeed ?”’ : 

“She has—her first husband left her very comfortably off, you 
know.”’ 

I do not know it; but say nothing, not wishing to interrupt - 
my cousin’s narrative, which I have my reasons for wishiog con- . 
cluded before my wife's return with the brandy. 

** Her first husband left her very comfortably off, with one little 
boy, and she remained « widow a long time; but about four or five 
years ago she married old Sir Joseph Goldenthorpe, the banker at 
Aubrey, and he has just died, leaving her with a fortune which the 
gossips of the neighbourhood declare to be quite colossal.” 

“Indeed: Well, | am very glad to hear it."’ 

** You used to be awful spoons there, Cos., long ago.” 

‘* T ?—nonsense, Clara !”’ 

“Oh, you need not deny it! I sball not tell, my dear fellow.” 

1 shrug my shoulders, and smile. My cousin continues: “‘] 
suppose it would not do to ring again; but I am afraid your wife 
has forgotten all about the brandy, Cosmo."’ 

As I am about to answer, my wife re-enters the room, followed 
by the page, bearing a tray, on which are placed a decanter, a 
bottle, and a couple of glasses, which he sets down on the table 
beside my cousin, who, without further ceremony or invitation, 
helps herself to very nearly half a tumblerful of the brandy, just 
dashes it with a very little water, and tossing off the contents of 
her glass at one draught, exclaims, ‘‘Ha!’’ in tones of evident 
satisfaction; and turning to me, continues: “ That’s uot bad stuff, 
Cosmo; you have no idea what a villanous compound they tried 
to make me swallow at the station.’’ 

‘ Will your ladyship permit me to show you to your room ?” 
inquires my wife, with freezing politeness. 

Her ladyship rises, and follows my wife, who presently returns 
to me, and clasping her hands, exclaims, “ Well I never!” ap 
parently quite incapable of any otber effort of speech, so greatis 
her astonishment. 
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“ What do you think of my aristocratic relations now, my 
dear?” I inquire, playfully. 

‘‘ Think ?’’ exclaims my wife, ‘‘ I would not have believed it. 
I do not wonder so much at her husband now.” 

“Hem!’’ I reply, musinglvy, “I daresay he set her the 
example, my dear. I know he used to be able to do a good deal 
of the same thing years ago, and I have heard that his tastes have 
not grown more refined.” 

“What terrible people !’’—thus my wife, in pious horror. I 
do not feel compelled, or impelled, to pursue the subject, and say, 
“] must just ran down to the surgery, and see what Willie is 
about. You will ring the bell when tea is ready ?’’ 

My wife nods her head. Apparently she, too, is in no great 
humour for conversation; and I descend to my den—mine exclu- 
sively no longer. 

‘* Ha!” 

The exclamation is wrung from me, involuntarily, by a sight 
that meets my view as I enter the surgery. My assistant is sitting 
at the desk reading, his head resting on his hand, and I have a full 
view of his side face. He is the perfect image of Mary Morrison, 
as I remember her four-and-twenty years ago—he must be her son. 
God of Heaven! who, then, is his father ?’’ 

‘The young man looks up, as [ exclaim, and closes his book, 
smiling. ‘I was justreading up a case,”’ he explains—and I search 
in vain for the resemblance I had thought so perfect just a momen 
before.” 

“That's right,” is all I can answer; but continue, after a 
pause, ‘ Nothing like reading, my boy, to keep a fellow’s intellect 
from rusting.’’ 

‘* Pardon me, sir, intercourse with one’s fellow.men is worth 
any amount of book-work, reading or writing.” 

“ By-the.bye, Willie, you are a poet.” 

‘7?’ —-blushing—*“ nonsense! I do scribble now and then, I 
admit ; but a poet ? oh, dear noi”’ 

“I know better than that,” I assert, confidently. Then the 
tea bell rings, and we adjourn to the dining-room, where the chil- 
dren are already occupying their places, and my cousin is sitting 
beside my wife at the head of the table. 

I never remember assisting at a more silent, unsociable repast. 
It was concluded more speedily, too, than usual, and when all the 
children, accompanied by my assistant (to whom, by the way, it 
had never occurred to me to introduce my cousin), had retired, 
Clara, turning to me, remarks— 

‘‘ What a splendid boy that eldest one of yours is, cousin.” 

“Oh, pretty well,” 1 reply, deprecatingly. 
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** How old is het” 

“Ten,” replies my wife. 

“Not that urchin,” returns my cousin; ‘‘I mean, the eldest 
one, that came in with you just now.” 

‘Oh !” I replied, “‘ that is my assistant, Cousin Clara.” 

“Indeed !'’ Well, he is a perfect Apollo Belvidere in minia. 
ture.” 








TO H B S ° 
Composed, while skating, during a winter’s twilight. 





WHEN the step is a musical motion, 
A magical marvel of art, 

Revealing the hidden emotion 
Of lyrical love in the heart ; 

When the body and soul are united — 
Co-mingled—as pleasure with pain, 

Then the face with a lustre is lighted, 

‘oo fitfully fleet to remain ! 


Ob: methinks to some mortals is given, 
The power, at moments, to wear 
That look, which, hereafter, in Heaven, 
Their souls shall eternally bear. 
For when, in the twilight, I saw you — 
When the boar-frost had silvered your hair— 
That fleeting, faint, flicker fell o'er you, 
And I felt that an angel was there ! 


Ceci Maxwe.u.LrtTe. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF AN INDIAN 
MAGISTRATE. 


THE FALTHFUL CLANSMAN. 
It was a wild spot in the wildest part of Behar, and there was no 
habitation near it within a distance of one mile. The name ofthe 
place was Dhajabar, and it consisted of several patches of culti- 
vation in the midst of dense jungle. One of these patches, which 
comprised an area of about a hundred heegahs, was held on lease 
by a Ragpoot named Roopnath Sing, a resident of Zeeseebarkhood, 
the village nearest to Dhajabar. He held many other leases, also, 
in other parts of the country, and they brought him large profits. 
But they also gave him a considerable amount of trouble, and he 
often complained that a leaseholder’s life in Behar was somewhat 
akin to a constant purgatory on earth. A neighbour of his, named 
Brijalall, who was another influential leascholder, and had feuds 
with him about the Dhajabar lands, gave him much annoyance in 
particular. The quarrels between them were, in fact, constant, 
though Roopnath was seldom to blame. 

It was a sultry afternoon when Roopnath left home alone to 
make his rounds over the leases belonging to him. He went out 
grumbling, for he had received intimation that morning of cattle- 
trespasses on his cultivated lands, and felt certain that Brijalall 
was at the bottom of the mischief. ‘‘ One has to submit to many 
inconveniences in this world; but I would prefer,”’ said he, ‘‘ to 
have a dozen felons for my neighbours in the place of this respect- 
able Brijalall.’’ But he did not allow his vexation to master him, 
and humming an old song to exhibit his indifference, he threaded 
his way leisurely over the footpaths in the jungle. From that 
walk Roopnath never came back, for two hours after, Boodhun 
Rajwar, the watchman at Dhajabar, brought intelligence of his 
death to his son. The news fell as a thunder-clap on the family, 
for it told them that the poor man was murdered. 

The chowkeydar’s story was brief. On arriving at Dhajubar, 
Roopnath saw some cattle grazing on his crops, and at once pro- 
ceeded to seize them. This brought forth Brijalall’s grazier, one 
Hurkoo Gwalla, to the spot, and an attempt being made to release 
the cattle, a quarrel ensued, upon which Hurkoo beat 
with a switch, picked up from the field, which killed him. 

“I don’t believe your story, Boodhun,’’ said Roopnath’s son. 
“There is no gwalla in existence that would dare to raise his hands 
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against a Rajpoot in Behar; and, besides that, one to one, my 
father was a match for any man; or, if Hurkoo Gwalla was 
stronger than him, there was no reason why you, who witnessed 
the act, should not have interfered to preyeut the murder,”’ 

But Boodhun adhered to his story, which was corroborated 
by Hurkoo Gwalla on his being apprehended ; and all that Roop. 
nath’s son could do was to accompany the chowkeydar to the spot 
for a local investigation, taking several of his friends with bim 
to help him. When they arrived there, however, the body of 
Roopnath was not to be found; and it was not discovered till two 
days after, in a dense jungle among the hills, nearly three miles 
distant from the place where the quarrel and death were said to 
have occurred. 

‘* How do you account for this, Boodhun? Who removed the 
body a distance of three miles if none but Hurkoo and you were 
present on the spot?’”’ But to this question Boodhun did not con. 
descend to give a reply. : 

“There is no doubt,” continued Roopnath’s son, “ that my 
father has been murdered by Brijalall, that the cattle-trespasses 
on his lands were all intentional, and that they were resorted to 
for the express purpose of drawing him out from home, and way- 
laying him, He must have been attacked by more than one 
person, and they must have been lying in wait for him, and having 
killed him, they must have removed the body to the jungle among 
the hills where it was not likely to be sought for.’’ 

All this, however, was mere suspicion ; or, as Brijalall’s parti- 
sans characterised it, a groundless slander against Brijalall. Bri- 
jalall is a man of honour,”’ they said, “‘and would never take part 
in any murderous plot even against his bitterest enemy ;’’ and 
they had, apparently, the best of the argument on their side, as 
there was no proof whatever againft Brijalall. 

Brave Hurkoo was faithful to his master to the last. He had 
no other story to tell, he said, besides the one he had told already. 


“T alone did it: you may burn me at the stake, but J cannot 


criminate others,” 

There was, therefore, nothing to do but to convict Hurkoo as 
an accomplice to murder, and to sentence him to transportation for 
life—and Hurkoo received the sentence with an untroubled eve. 


THE STOLEN CHILD. 


PaRBUTEAH was a girl about seven years old, and was a very 
bold child for her years. Her father, Sew Churn, was a sovar, oF 
goldsmith, and worked in the village of Nagoda, in Sewan, They 
had a neighbour named Nursing Das, a man of about five-and- 
twenty, to whom the child was much attached. 
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One day, in the afternoon, when Sew Churn was at home, 
Nursing Das came to the sovar’s house, and was seen speaking to 
the child. What he told her was not heard; but the mother of 
the child, and also some of the neighbours, saw him afterwards 
pass out: of the house dragging the child after him playfully, with- 
out the use of any violence. They were neighbours, and the child 
betrayed no alarm at being thus siezed and carried off—being, n 
fact, used-to such fondling by him; and the mother had no sus- 
picion against him, 

‘‘ Where is Parbuteah ?”’ asked the father, of his wife, on his 
return home in the evening. 

“Romping with Nursing Das,’ was the reply. ‘‘She went 
out with him in the afternoon, and will be back shortly, I fancy.” 

But it grew later and later, and the child did not return; till 
the parents grew anxious, xnd Sew Churn started to look out for 
her. Nor did Sew Churn go alone in search of her. The child 
was a general favourite with the neighbours, and some seven or 
eight men went out in in as many directions to look for her. The 
house of Nursing Das was, of course, first visited ; but he was not 
at home, and no one could say whither he lad gone. All that the 
other inmates of the house certified was, that Parbuteah had not 
come thither that day. 

The child was reported at the thannah on the third day; but 
the search of the police was not more successful than that of the 
villagers. All that the police succeeded in finding were the saree, 
or cloth, worn by the child, and a plaything she had with her; and 
the police were careful to point out that there were no marks of 

violence on the cloth, and therefore nothing to justify the impres- 
sion of the parents that their child had been murdered. Nor were 
any traces of Nursing Dds discovered; and a vigilant police, that 
kept account of the ins and outs of every man in the village, was 
obliged to confess that they could make out nothing of the affair. 

The distress of the parents was very great: the mother was 
nearly heart-broken, and all observed a stoop in the gait of old 
Sew Churn which they had never remarked before. 

Sew Churn and his wife spoke of leaving the village to hide 
their sorrows elsewhere; but they were dissuaded from this by 
their neighbours. ‘‘ Stay here with us,’’ was the persuasion and 
entreaty of all of them. ‘ Our Parbuteah, we feel certain, is ton 
dead. She has been carried off ; but will come back when we least 
expect her. Nursing Das is not so desperately wicked that he will 
keep her away from her parents for ever.” This anticipation 
found no answer in the heart of the sufferers; but they stayed’ on 
where they were. 


Two years had now elapsed since the child was carried off; 
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and, as Nursing Das had not returned to his house, the zemindar 
of the village put up his property for sale for arrears cf rent. It 
was at this time that the eager ears of Sew Churn heard, one 
morning, the hurried footsteps of a child near his house, and, 
coming to the door, saw a boy, who looked somewhat confused, 
hastening towards it. But was it really a boy that came? ‘The 
child was so dressed; but the face could not be mistaken by a 
parent. 

“Oh, Parbuteah! are you come home at last ?” 

‘* Yes, father !’’ and in rushed the child, anxiously searching 
for her mother. 

The tears and sobs of joy were followed by an explanation, 
which was very intelligently rendered by the child. After her 
abstraction from the house, she was taken by Nursing Das to a 
field of Indian corn, and there kept concealed, that all trace of the 
fugitives might be effaced. She was then taken to a neighbouring 
village, where she was told to drop her saree and plaything, and 
was dressed as a Brahman boy, while Nursing assumed the habit 
of a gossain. They then started on an expedition to Oude, the 
child bearing the name of Ram Podarut, and being treated as a 
chelah (disciple) of the fictitious gossain. They lived by begging, 
and, as Brahman beggars, lived handsomely on the alms they 
received. What the motive of Nursing Das in leading this life 
with the child was, was not understood. The child was always 
treated by him with the greatest kindness and affection; he was, 
she said, always as a brother to her. So far as she knew, he had 
never attempted to sell her to anyone, or otherwise improperly 
to dispose of her. He, in fact, loved her, she said, too much to 
have disposed of her in that way. He brought her back uninjured ; 
she did not even say that she disliked the life she had led with 
him, having felt no pain but that of separation from her parents. 
It was possible that he had made money by begging—she did not 
know whether l‘e had done so or not. But she had never wanted 
for anything: her comfort and convenience had always been his 
first care. 

The child did not know what induced Nursing Das to return 
to their native village, any more than she knew what had in- 
duced him to leave it with her. On approaching the village, he 
left her near the thannah station of Batunda, and directed her to 
go straight to her house, which was eight miles distant from the 
station ; and the child did so, and reached home in safety. Un- 
known to her, Nursing Das followed her, lest she should fall into 
danger, his only object in separating from her being, apparently, t0 
prevent his being captured by her parents. But as he was obliged 
to make his appearance directly after, to prevent the sale of his 
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property, the police got hold of him, and he was brought to trial, 
“Trial for what?” demanded Nursing Das, indignantly. 
“ Have I misused the child?” No, the girl had no complaint of 
any sort to make against him ; and even the parents were averse 
to prosecute one who, though he had caused two whole years of 
anxiety to them, had ‘treated their girl as tenderly as if he were 
her brother. The offence of which he was charged was “ simple 
abduction,” and as that had caused much pain to the parents of 
the child, and as it was besides full of perils to the child herself, 
who, in the event of her abductor’s death, might have fallen into 
vile hands, or the greatest distress, the outraged majesty of the law 
demanded punishment for the offence ; and to satisfy this demand, 
he was sentenced to three years’ imprisonment, and a fine of one 
hundred rupees. 


THE LADY ERRANT. 


THE Husseys, of Benares, never had a good name, though none 
of the family was, perhaps, so abandoned as the youngest daughter, 
who was, oddly enough, named Victoria Adelaide. Miss Adelaide 
Hussey had several lovers ; but was particularly partial to two, 
namely, Henry Halpin, a European, and Chumroo, a Mahomedan. 

‘You must have one or the other, Adelaide,”’ said her mother 
to her. ‘* You can’t have both, you know.” 

‘“‘T would then prefer to have the Mahomedan. Halpin and I 
would hardly agree well through life.”’ 

‘A Mahomedan preferred to a European!” exclaimed the 
mother. ‘“ Why, then, the devil take thee, body and soul, wench. 
[ have done with thee,” 

Miss Adelaide Hussey did not care a button for her mother’s 
petulance. What she did care for was, to make the most of 
Halpin before he was tripped over. 

‘* Now, don’t be a goose, Adelaide, but tell me at once whether 
you will bave me or not?” said Halpin to her, impatiently, after 
having been vexed by her for full half-an-hour. 

“Have you or not? How can I answer that till you have 
helped me out of my mother’s control? She is vexing my life out, 
Henry, and I will have anyone who will carry me off from 
Benares,”” 

The arrangements to this end were quickly made, and Miss 
Victoria Adelaide Hussey bolted from her mother’s house with 
Henry Halpin, accompanied by Chumroo, and taking boat from 
Ghazeepore, proceeded to Bhangulpore. On arriving at the latter 
place, Halpin quarelled with Miss Hussey and Chumroo, and the 
former complained that she was grossly affronted. 
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‘*T must have everything fair and above board between you 
and me, Adelaide,’ remonstrated Halpin. ‘I have seen Chumroo 
kiss you, and take other liberties with you, in the boat. I won't 
allow that.” 

Miss Hussey’s cheeks flushed crimson, ‘‘ Nature has made 
me one of the weaker sex, Halpin,” said she, ‘‘and I am there- 
fore unable to kick you for your insolence; but I trust Chumroo 
will do that for me.” 

‘*Ob, Adelaide! you speak strange words when you speak so 
to me. I did not know before that you really cared so little for 
me. As for Chumroo, [ despise him tov much to speak of him.” 

Chumroo was a strong man, and starting up, gave Halpin a 
slap on the face; but the boatmen interfered on behalf of the 
Sahele, and Chumroo, finding himself out-numbered, was obliged to 
cave in for the time. 

Mixs Hussey was equal to the occasion ; her strength, her reso. 
lution were undaunted. She held secret consultations with 
Chumroo, and the evening meal being prepared by her, a quantity 
of dhatura was mixed with the victuals placed before Halpin and 
the boatmen, by eating which they fell ill, and became insensible.” 

“ What are your views now, miss? What is our next move!” 
asked Chumroo. 

“ Get a hackery, and we shall proceed backwards to Monghyr.”’ 

A hackery was accordingly obtained, and Chumroo having picked 
up a new friend at Bhangulpore, named Subrattee, the three pro- 
ceeded together to Monghyr. 

‘Do you want, miss, to remain for good at Monghyr? The 
distance between this place and Bhangulpore is inconsiderable, and 
they will soon find us out here.”’ 

“Then let us increase the distance, by all means, by proceed. 
ing further. Get a fresh cart, and we shall push on to Dinapore.” 

A new cart was procured, and the old one discharged, and the 
party arrived, in due course, at Dinapore. 

‘* Well, miss, any new plan to carry out? Our funds are run- 
ping low; how are we to revive them ?” 

Miss Adelaide rubbed her forehead reflectingly. ‘* We shall 
try the old game of the dhatur on the géreewan, and after drugging 
him, sell his cart and bullocks. This will give us some money, 
and then we can shape our course as we list.’’ 

The bright idea was much praised by Chumroo, and carried 
out. The driver, Sookhun, had his food tampered with, and 
became insensible; and leaving him in a jungle by the roadside, 
the party moved on to Arrah, where they sold his hackery and 
bullocks, and then hired a new cart on pretence of proceeding to 
Allahabad. 
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On the way there, three lads were picked up by Chumroo, 
named Bheekun, Jeet, and Kunhya. 

‘* Now, I don’t understand why you act so, Chumroo,”’ said 
Miss Hussey, impatiently. ‘‘Our purse is light, and we cannot 
afford to feed many mouths.”’ 

“ Not by repeating the dhatura trick ?” 

‘No. We have had that game twice already, and must try a 
new one this time ; and it is your turn to devise it.” 

“Very good,” said Chumroo, ; I have got some notions on the 
subject in my head just now, and shall lose no time over them.” 

They now approached a nullah, near Chowbeypore; and 
Chumroo, on pretence of getting some water to drink, induced the 
cartman, named Ingroop, to accompany him and Subrattee to the 
nullah. Chumroo and Subrattee came back afterwards, but with- 
out the cartman. 

“Where is Ingroop?”’ asked Jeet and Bheekun in the same 
breath, 

‘* Never mind that,’’ said Chumroo, ‘‘ you drive on with Miss 
Hussey, and go where she wishes. We shall stay behind for 
Ingroop, who has lost his way, and is not forthcoming.” He then 
told Miss Hussey, in whispers: ‘* The avengers of blood will 
shortly be after us. You had better go on without us, or every- 
thing will be discovered.” After this, the hackery rattled on 
under the personal direction of Miss Hussey, till they pulled up at 
Benares. 

‘‘ Why here ?”’ asked Jeet. ‘‘ Did you not wish to proceed to 
Allababad ?”” 

“Yes; but I must look about me a little in this place before 
[ proceed further ;” and, alighting from the cart, the very first 
thing she attempted, was to dispose of it and the bullocks. 

But if she wanted to look about her a little, her friends, also, 
were on the look out for her; and before she could get any pur- - 
chaser, her brother-in-law was down on her, and captured her as a 
runaway. 

The more serious ‘charges against Miss Hussey cropped up 
when the son of Ingroop came forward to claim the hackery and 
bullocks as having belonged to his father. The body of his father 
had been discovered by the police near the nullah at Chowbeypore ; 
but the murderers had not yet been traced. 

“Will Miss Hussey now explain the circumstances of the case? 
They must be known to her, since the property of the murdered 
man is found with her.” 

Adelaide’s blood ran cold. Her conscience cowered before the 
evidence thickening against her; but still she refused to give any 
information. The children with her were not so reticent, One of 
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them, Kunhya, was too young to make any statement; but the 
other two, Jeet and Bheekun, deposed that they had seen Chumroo 
and Subrattee proceed towards the nullah with Ingroop, and, after 
a time, return thence without him. - This led to the apprehension 
of Chumroo und Subrattee, after which they and Miss Husse 
were brought to trial. : 

Chumroo and Subrattee had no defence to urge ; and all that 
Miss Hussey could say on her behalf was, that when she saw the 
three men go towards the nul/ah, she did not know for what pur 
they went thither; and that, when on finding two of them return 
without the third, she asked what hal become of the cartman, 
Chumroo got angry with her, and said that that was no business of 
hers, and if she spoke about it again he would murder her; upon 
which she was obliged to keep quiet from fear. 

‘ But did you not offer to sell Ingroop’s hackery and bullocks, 
miss ?”’ 

“Yes, I did so. Chumroo had instructed me to do it, and had 
threatened me with his displeasure if I did not.” 

All the prisoners were convicted. Chumroo and Subrattee as 
principals, and Miss Hussey as an accomplice. The first two were 
sentenced capitally; the errant miss to transportation for life, 
with labour suited to her sex. 


THE FIGHT FOR PILGRIMS. 


THE day wore on, and the anxiety at Ryjoo was very great that 
the rich pilgrim from Gwalior had not yet made his appearance. 

‘‘ He would have been here before, 1 am sure, if Gunput had 
only been ordinarily active in the matter.” 

“Don’t be anxious, brother,’’ sa.d Baranath; ‘‘Gunput and 
Chummun are both with him, and they must shortly make their 
appearance here.”’ 

“T hope so. But Hurdeo, Dhurroo, and Buldeo are actually 
fishing for him still, and it would be very discreditable to us if, 
after having secured him for our master, the adherents of 
Kanbyalall should be able to entice him away frem our hands.”’ 

“That is not possible, brother. Hurdeo and others are no 
match for Gunput in the decoying art, and Gunput well knows 
the value of the fish we bave hooked, not to look after the 
prize carefully.” 

The speakers were brothers, the adherents of Mohun Sall, 4 
Gyawal priest, and were looking out for a pilgrim named Gooind 
Ram, a wealthy man from Gwalior, who was coming post-haste #0 
worship the footmark of Guddadhur on the sacred stone. 
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Gyawals, as a rule, are in the habit of meeting all such pilgrims 
half-way on the banks of the Pon Pon, where the performance of 
ceremonies by the devotee, in fact, commences, They have 
emissaries who go about armed, and ransack all parts of India for 
customers, conducting the richer ones personally to their employer. 
Every Gyawal priest has thus Jarge bands of servants in his pay, 
many of whom are hot-tempered and pugnacious. In the past 
the rule among the priests was that one could not interfere with 
pilgrims secured on behalf of another; but, discord having subse- 
quently crept into the priesthood, the general punchayet was, at 
the time we are speaking of, no longer obeyed, and feuds and fights 
were constant, from one party trying to entice away pilgrims being 
brought in by another. In the present case the two parties thus 
engaged were those, of Mohun Lull Gyawal, and Kanhyalall 
Gyawal, the emisaries of the former being Byjoo, Chummun, 
, Gunput, and Boranath, and of the latter, Hurdeo Sing, Buldeo, 
and Dhurro. The pilgrim fought for hed engaged himself to 
Mohun Lall, and was coming to the Pon Pon in charge of Gunput, 
who had subsequently been joined by Chummun. Kanbyalall 
had repeatedly attempted to entice him away, but had not 
& succeeded, 
| ‘There they are coming! There is no mistake of it now; and 
old Gouind Ram has a large following too!’’ exclaimed Boranath 
joyfully, pointing out to a strong party approaching the Pon Pon. 
“Yes,” answered Byjoo, “and I am glad that our master has 
joined him already. Don’t you see him riding by his side, with 
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at Gunput and Chummun following behind? Hurdeo’s game is up 
now.” 

ad Hurdeo, however, did not seem to think so, for he still stood 
patiently by the bank of the Pon Pon, evidently for the purpose of 

nd waking a last effort on behalf of his muster there. 

eir “ What dost a baffled dog look like ?’’ said Byjoo in a sneering 
tone, looking towards Hurdeo. 

lly “Tam armed,” said Hurdeo; “and Byjoo knows that my 

if, sword has drawn blood. He has best therefore keep his jeers to 

of himself,’’ 

“Thou art beldly spoken of indeed, Hurdeo; but as a cut. 

no throat only, not as a fighter. If thou hast thy sword with thee, 

ws man, I have my lattee with me; so you had better take care of 

the your bones.” . 

Hurdeo, unable to curbe his rage any longer, drew out his 
% sword, and Gunput who had just come up, endeavouring to disarm 
rind him, got a scratch from it. This was followed -by a regular fight 


between Hurdeo and Byjoo, the latter defending himself, - well as 
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he could, with his stick. At this moment Boranath rushed out to 
the assistance of his brother, but unarmed; upon which Hurdeo 
wounded him severely on both knees, which felled him to the 
ground. ' 

Gouind Ram apd Mohun Lall now interfered, and the police 
coming up all the parties concerned were apprehended, including 
the principals, Mohun Lall and Kanhyalall, who had taken no 
part in the affray. Eight persons were placed on trial, both for 
affray and homicide, Boranath having intermediately died of his 
wounds. Nothing, however, was proved against Mohun Lall and 
Kanhyalall, beyond the existence of jealousy and ill-feeling between 
them, and they were therefore acquitted and released, together 
with all the other prisoners, their followers, except Hurdeo and 
Byjoo. 

‘*These quarrels have become very frequent of late, and 
should be put down with a strong hand,” was the general opinion 
expressed by the people. 

“If punishing the offenders will do it the courts will not 
be remiss in their duty,’’ was the reply of the court offic als, 
who were expected to say something on the subject. 

“ But the chief robbers have been set free already,” pointed out 
one of the mob. 

‘* Yet with a warning which they will not fail to remember.” 

The actual offenders were sentenced, Hurdeo to seven years’ 
imprisonment with labour and chains; and Byjoo to two years’ 
imptisonmert and a fine of Rs, 50. 

It cannot be denied that the fight for pilgrims in Gya; Hevaret, 
and other places have not altogether ceased even now; but gene- 
rally the contentions at this day are confined to the exchanye of 
Billingsgate, at which the multitude of India are very efficient. 
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LEAVES FROM LIFE. 


BY LAUNCELOT CROSS. 
NO, Ill. 


BUSINESS, 


As many kind of wreaths can be made from a heap of flowers, so many 
good things may be achieved by a mortal if once he is born. 


Buppaa. 
Everything is a combination of all things. 


DIoGENEs OF SInopx. 


Ix our first paper we mentioned that our duties lie in the 
commercial world.. To that sphere we now turn our eyes—we 
touch that iron-string,—before we fully resign ourselves to the 
still air of delightful studies. In this evening hour business has no 
demand upon us. We command it as imperiously as ever it has 
commanded us. Wecan play with it to as capricious ends as ever 
it has played with us. Wecan make it a meditation or a jest. 
It is a thing to be adorned. or to be stripped and whipped, as we 
like best, and as suits our pleasantry. 

In its consideration we shall, therefore, not forego our humour, 
but at the same time keep hold of seriousness, being fully aware 
that for all its sins and glories it deserves to be dealt with after no 
stinted, heroic measure. 

There are many who assume to sneer at a man of business; 
but this is wrong,—all workers are men of business. And those 
who in lazy impotence would look down on the workers, we must 
despise: they may be busy after pleasure; they may deem their 
easiness to be godlike ; but we know by signs indubitable that they 
are but rotting before they are ripe, and only wait the hour when 
they shall perish miserably in their delusions, and the cheerful cry 
of the workers, and the music of the shuttle of his daily life, will be 
sounds of torment to their dying ears. 

Business in its most solemn aspect may be taken to be that 
portion of divine law (which ever implies action) wherein man 
finds exercise for his faculties combined with provision for present 
and future wants,—more rigidly perhaps, the fulfilment of 
those duties which comprise the search fur daily bread; any- 
thing beyond that simple, sacred aim are of man’s own invention 
—all excess ; the accumulation of goods; the strife and straining for 
prestige and power; the vassalage to fallacies and cares, their 
manufacture, also, when he glows with the gleam of coming gain ; 
and all these deadly throes witnessed in the gaunt and sallow visage 
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on the evanishing of things to which his imagination alone gave 
e xistence. 

Business, therefore, is a comprehensive word. It embraces all the 
occupations of man. . It is as noble, also, as it is necessary. The 
castes which have been created are unworthy of its spirit—states. 
man, poet, painter, soldier, shopkeeper, lawyer, farmer,—equally 
have their life breathed into them by business, and cannot with 
reason despise each other. Equally, also, have they transgressed the 
primary purpose of Business,—the winning of the daily bread for 
body and spirit. To this transgression, alas, we must give our own 
frail consent, since the evil springs from the needs of man’s intel- 
lectual nature, which, through words and things, goes sounding on 
its dim and perilous way, striving unceasingly after some new 
accomplishment, satisfied with nothing less than the divine, and 
grasping at kingdoms beyond the grave, when earthly objects are 
exhausted or not to be gained. 

Without reluctance, then, we contemplate Business just as it 
is recognised amongst mankind. And of that human imperfect 
form—the commercial—with which we have to work out our 
own material salvation, to which so many millions are devoted, if 
not dedicated, we shall speak of now. 

Even in this fallen condition, with all the grossness that 
deforms it, Business has not lost all its original brightness: it 
does not appear to us less than archangel ruined. The old har- 
mony still rules and guides ; for the primary elements are still in it, 
only changed in place and degree, ‘‘like as in a psaltery notes 
change the name of a tune, yet are always sounds.” 

For is it not perceived in the very twinkling of an eye, that 
Business, even in this degenerate, commercial shape, being a result 
and not a cause, presupposes the existence of society, religion, 
government, manners ? According to the dictum of the Konigsberg 
philosopher— 


We the brave, the mighty, and the wise, 


We men, who in our morn of youth defied 
The elements, 


are merely ‘‘ relative, dependent, limited, and finite beings, whose 
principle of existence is not in ourselves, just as the causative 
force with which we are eudowed supposes a First Cause from which 
everything has proceeded, ourselves with the rest.”” How much, then, 
is Business to be regarded which is at once a type of, and effluence 
from, our own—that is ; the world’s fair position ? And still more 
so when it establishes its power with no less aptitude and persis- 
tency than Art, Science, or Religion, by forming its kingdom within 
all kingdoms. It would bind the whole of the nations into one ; but 
as it is prevented doing this from cunflicting feelings and passions, it 
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subsists in each. Not only are its subjects in all lands, but so are 


its properties, and its sympathies thrill through the veins of nations 
whose swords are raised against each other. Thus, as Montesque 


observes, Business, “is composed of but one single state, of which 
all the society upon earth are members.” 

We have, now, no hesitation in going a step further, and say- 
ing that it would not be extravagant to affirm that Business 
touches history, philosophy, science, religion, morals, poetry— 
indeed, all the sources of human energy aad affection. Not that 
the exercise of these may be altogether denominated Business. 
But Business does comprehend all the motions of the mind that 
give these things a special existence among men ; its very method 
justifies their arbitrary separation, putting them, as it were, apart 
from each other, creating that masterpiece of order, Classification ; 
indeed, all these things are only the activities of Business differently 
manifested. 

Business, we may see works with the system and diligence of 
philosophy ; it is possessed of calm reason and of enthusiasm: it 
has the cunning and daring of the hero, has the voice of the 
charmer : it is inspired and justified by the action of conquerors, it 
usurps the magic lance of romance ; the devotion that a business 
man claims from his servants is but a faint reflection of that soul of 
heat and fire which he himself bears towards his purposes; as for 
poetry, Business applies the leading axiom as laid down by Horace 
ina larger sense—it wields the inspiration of the moment, and 
perfects its conduct by the perseverance of years. If we survey it 
from a distance, as we do any piece of finished work: (even as in 
proud processiong we do not consider the anxious perplexities of their 
arrangements—for a triumph in ancient Rome was a very different 
thing to the confusion and carnage of the battle.field to the glory 
of which it testified), looking at Business from the proper optical 
point of view, we may say that it is » child of the Muses aud that 
the Graces dance around it. 

Having this opinion, after acknowledging its declension, we 
are only williug to consider it as something fallen from a high estate, 
and as still possessing of its own proper qualities, however distorted or 
obscured. Ina word, when we contemplate it under its commercial 
aspect, we make no further concession. We shall tfeatit, not as 
trade, but as an art; and we shall, as previously, look at it under 
the figure of its agent, man; as owning parts and members, organs, 
senses, affections, and passions, even as he does, which is the most 
efficient way of presenting it in brief. 

For so large a subject we can have but comparatively few words, 
It will be necessary for us to speak in condensed language. This 
we shall do. The Talmud declares that the whole law was given 
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to Moses at Sinai, in six hundred and thirteen precepts. David, 
in the fifteenth Psalm, brings them all within the compass of eleven, 
Isaiah brings them to six, Michael to three, Isaiah again to two, 
Habbakuk to one. Even so shall we endeavour to abridge. Our 
words shall be compact and perceant. If we should offend : if we, 
in some instance, give line upon line: multiply references where 
ne might seem sufficient, it will only be because the case requires 
't, that we find it necessary knowingly and with care to use the 
triple cord. 

In this constrained method we shall be greatly assisted by the 
simile we propose to adopt in considering Business as repre- 
sentative of man himself in study and faculties. Still greater 
will be the help of our former manner of quotation. We shall use 
the words from others whenever we can. We shall not taint the 
refined gold, nor soil the lily. Even our context will not be 
free from such inspiration. Much that seems our own is the © 
breath of the mighty and the wise. There will be magic in the 
web of most of our sentences. This may incidentally shew what 
little originality there is in things of greatest magnitude ; also, 
that the most trifling may derive its existence from the proudest 
source : also, that Business has relation to all that pertains to the 
glorified train of the Muses, as we have before stated—it is 
ministered to by Urania and Melpomene, as well as Clio. Precepts, 
praise, warnings, and instances, come at our call from all lands: 
the old minds eloquent speak to us: and there are utterances for out 
ear in the fray of modern history, in revolution, in calm, consistent 
rule, and in conquest. The voice we hear is a voice of many voices, 
extolling, adoring, prophesying, lamenting, expounding. 

This may perhaps lead some to see the grandeur, as clearly 
as they do the importance, of Business. There are two classes 
especially to whom we thus speak—the blind and the tracu- 
lent. Many of the former wil! say, that did not know that Business 
was such a fine thing. 

That is just what they would say cf their souls and bodies : they 
comprehend no beauty, no combination of parts —no divineness in 
aught except what pertains to the ordering of their own selfish exis- 
tence here and hereafter. That class we bid attend to our brief 
discourse. We hold that it is only right that homage to Business 
should be oo-extensive with its designs. If they do not value our 
matter (for the manner they are at liberty to reject), then they 
are unworthy of the news. 

As for the truculent, we are quite aware that objection will be 
taken to our views: but none will be greater than those with 
which we are familiar. An old antagonist, by name Onocrotalos, 
has often brought his hosts to the gate, well marshalled and armed 
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to besiege, attack, defend, repel, and bind. We already hear his 
voive of cynicism and doom, encouraged by the blind ones we have 
referred to. We shall faithfully put down his utterances as 
they are slowly and coldly directed against us, nor extenuate a 
syllable. It may be that the blind will have an opposite excla- 
mation now, and be amazed that the body of business can bear so 
much disease and yet live. But we shall listen in patience, although 
we know he will depress and unnerve everyone in reach of his 
voice. 
“ His subtile tong, like dropping honny, mealth 

Tate the heart, and searcheth every vaine ; 

That ere one be aware, by secret stealth 

His pow’re is reft and weakness doth remaine ; 

O never, sir, desire to try his guilefull straine.” 

OnocCROTALOS.—Yes, let me speak to you, and, for once, be all 
ear. I shall quote, also, and see how your method serves you. 

Man of Basiness! you 

“Sly, slow thing, with circumspective eyes.” 

[ shall tell you what you are, and not what you think yourself. You 
are as much at issue with beauty as a shoeblack’s face. You ex- 
change the goodness and the grace of life for gold, or any of its equiva- 
lents. You have more articles of disbelief than all the creeds of all 
the churches. Devotion! Your prayers are but forgeries of the 
breath. Your only prayers are your wishes : truly, has it been said, 
that, Every wish is a prayer. Your wisbes, certainly, are more sip- 
cere and devout than anything you say upon your knees: and 
your wishes are altogether mammonish. Your God is only Jove 
of the Dang-shower, and you are all aflame to ravish the deity 
that comes a-gold. Your heat is from the expected lucre. You 
are blind as the grave to art and religion: as little, too, cam you 
read the heart’s sweet scriptures. All things are sold by you,— 
good name, duty, diligence, the offices of affection,—all things at 
the Rialto-prices. As to greatness and goodness, you are but the 
wasp in the rich fruit. 

I know men of all grades of business, and on their every coun- 
tenance 1 see shame—anxious shame, or supercilious shame, 
or despairing shame—painted in white, or red, or graved in deep 
dark runic lines. The face will speak of what 
their faces tell of power misapplied, of all good 
aside, all Christian professions abused. None 
or seek to know it: none keep simplicity or purity—none. Nay, 
they du not even look for the sweetness of green rest. The 
pause of six days between church services is filled with 
worldliness. Ceaselessly following the 8, they press 
steeps of their craggy, slippery transactions ; aye, and like the 
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of the Alps, they hold their way by the blood of their own feet. And, 
whilst hunting, they are the hunted ones. The wolfish passions— 
envy, distrust, covetousness—are ever at their heels. No wonder 
they are worn and seared. Though haunting the streets, they _ 
palpably have chin-cloths on before they are forty years of age. 

And as for their Sabbath services, are not the minds endlessly 
repeating in them the liturgy of trade, drowning all heavenly music 
with the deep base ofits schemes. Oh, the devil must laugh to see 
the men of business, with wives and families in clusters about 
them, bearing their cracked pitchers to the wells of salvation 
on Sundays. l’ah! And what then? Why, they go from the 
Holy First-Day confident and pert to their game of gain, as though 
they would make Luther’s satirical affirmation the fundamental 
article of religion—That in the name of God all mischief is done. 
And then, to see their ceaseless, smiling, white-cheeked feuds ; - 
to see them after their foul purposes creeping like a hunter into: 
the darkness of a cave !—I may recall what was written of old— As 
a nail sticketh fast between the joinings of the stones ; so doth sin 
stick close between buying and selling. 

And, now, astoyourobject. Nay, keep your own definition till 
your own time. I shall say with the sage of Chelsea, that it is to 
possess in all fulness and perfectness, That master organ, the soul’s 
seat, the truest pineal gland of the whole body: I mean, a Purse! 
That, certainly, may be innocent enough in contemplative pos- 
session, but in your search you altogether corroborate the maxim of 
Epicurus, That the riches of nature are easily procurable, but vain 
desires are insatiable. 

“Have! Have! cries a voice, 
As of a crowd within you.” 

Was it not said of one of you by the wise Eastern singer, If the 
sun had been on his table, instead of bread, no one would have seen 
light in the world until the day of judgment. Oh, in your covetous 
prosecution of gain, you have set your very souls on sale, as the 
Son of Sirach truly declares. 

You will ask whether riches can be of no advantage to you, 
even temporally. I say, no, quite otherwise, they destroy all 
happiness. Was it not so in the morning time of the world with 

‘rothi’s Peace, when his mighty maidens ground gold instead of 
corn, until, lo, from the mighty quern is poured forth armed men, 
and Frothi’s Peace is ended, and he is slain amid his gold? Why 
should it be different with you now? And it is not different; your 
souls areslain. Am I not right? Why, when a cloud comes up the 
sky of your commercial heaven, you shiver as though the cloud 
ruled the day, and all your fortunes were tarnished. And when 
you receive one of the necessary shocks of calamity, you sit on your 
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chair, as Job on his heap of ashes, but soulless quite, and medi- 
tating anything but patience. Far better would it be for you to 
hold the Pagan creed of old Rome, to sink and perish gladly under 
the stroke of misfortune, and believe that thereby you have a sign 
that you are beloved of the gods. 

I say that character is ruined by Business. It is full of devices, 
and, as told in Ecclesiasticus, There. is an exquisite subtilty, and 
the same is unjust. You daily bring before us what might have been 
deemed the poet’s extravagance and imagination; you present the 
real being in flesh and blood ; you make us see with our eyes, and 
hear with our ears :— 


“ Man, alas, alone. 
The recreant spirit ef the universe.” 


The words of Jehoshuah are your doom. Nay, not altogether. 
You are by your devices self-immolated, devoted to the deities 
of the shades. A living death is yours. You are—Shut up in a 
prison without iron bars, yuu are all bound with one chain of dark- 
ness; the Wisdom of old has declared it, you are captive to tbe 
many-visaged Fear, and each and all of you are to yourselves more 
grievous than the darkness. 

I am not without proper regard for Business, as you are aware. 
I have always given my praise to men who have been martyrs 
to Business—of whom business is not worthy. I bow before the 
grandeur of the Word itself: Business hath its appointed duties, 
which serve Heaven’s designs to all the ends of the earth. But it is 
its abuse that I denounce; the thing that to-day shows itself under the 
name of Business. It has turned the flower of all the minerals 
into the gold of affliction, and thus revived the memory of Rome’s 
worst impost, worse applied by yourselves ; for the afflictive tribute 
is now taken from your own unshriven souls. Your business man 
is a shrivelled, crippled thing, and so far from meriting your praise, 
should be denounced by you. For the narrow mind, says Goethe, 
whatever he attempts is a trade; for the higher, an art. I do not see 
your preamble justitied, I see nothing but Trade. 

Riches have a use; in that we areall agreed. But do you think 
that a Business Man is the proper applier? No! no more than he 
is their proper accumulator. Look at bim in all bis arrogance of 
plentiful means, as the Persians say, Priding thyself as the sum- 
total, when thou art but a marginal note. Why, with all his Self- 
Importance he is debtor to all men: he can give but what he 
'eceives. And as for position,—I abhor the croaking of these frogs 
of commerce, croaking, croaking, as though their shallow, stinking 
pool wus the world’s ocean. And they will sneer, forsooth, at those 
whose birth-star does rot in a given year bestow as,warm @ray as 
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they receive. Let them remember-what said the Oriental sage,—He 
who breaks his word gives away his birthright,—therein is some. 
thing beyond the influence of any star to give or take away. 

I shall not stay to declare how he by cunning, or by force, 
retards all others who are joined with him in the race; how he cor. 
Tupts speech : — 

‘ His tongue bas lost the simple spell of trath, 

Neither believing nor believed ;” 
and how in writing, too, he teaches the plume of peace to 
give deadlier wounds than bayonet thrusts; nor, how he gives his 
politic dinners when, You are void of wisdom, because you are 
crammed up ‘o your nose with food, as Saadi declared. Upon all 
this I have insisted enough betore. But I will pause on his 
habitual degradation for money. I charge against him the words 
of Wisdom, That that man is evil to himself, and, He shall not take 
pleasure in his goods. When Cortés held one of his first interviews 
with the Aztecs, he said that the Spaniards were troubled with a 
disease of the heart, For which gold was a specific remedy. And 
the course of the conqueror was agreeable to that statement, cruelty 
and fraud, and rapine at every step, and religion perverted 
assiduously with bloody hands. The Business Man hath the same 
desire, and the symptoms are only less tremendous, because he is 
among stronger men, and amidst jails; but it works in a no less 
deadly manner, for his affections are perverted by this chief love, 
and as ‘‘ the corruption of our affections misguides the result of our 
reason,” he obtains not pleasure in the goods that arise from love 
and intelligence—he hath no sweet and loving offspring from his 
head or his heart. 

Yes, he has! He has one brood. Out of his head there comes, 
as cut of that of the Apostate Angel in heaven, a thing with all-suff- 
cient attractive graces, —and itsname is Sin. Our epic-poet has told 
the marvellous tale, and howthence comes death and the hell-hounds, 
all. Oh, yes, he holds his head as highly as though he would touch 
the stars, that Business man of yours. In his prosperous condition 
he apes not, nay, disclaims, all humility. No Pagan could adjare it 
more, who finds not the word in the Latin or Greek tongue, but 
invented by Christianity’s great apostle. Faugh! it makes one 
sick to witness the vulgarity of this pride ; how the shopkeeper lifts 
his chin above the artisan, the merchant above the shopkeeper, the 
financier lording it over all : each proud of his caste, as though the 
pride was born in their blood. None prouder than they. It® 
consoling ‘o know that they are giving fuel and flame for the oom 
suming of their souls, and that never will one of them attain the 
satisfaction and success they long and strive for. The bright 
Phenix of their expectation will never exist. 
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You laugh! I often hear the sound, when warning is given 
or condemnation of evil doing, as well as when there are bad jokes 
and worse stories, But a little whisper in your ear. In times 
before Christianity was framed, whilst it was in its ante-natal 
state, with fierce dim throbs stirring in the womb of Judaism, even 
so long ago, it was said by one who bore a sacred name, that, A fool 
lifteth up his soul with laughter, but a wise man doth scarce smile 
a little; and to make certain signs plain to the simple, he declared 
that, A man’s attire, and excessive laughter and jest, show what 
he is. Be satisfied, then, that these sounds affect:me no more than 
they do my arguments : the beatitudes never come by laughter: I 
only see the signs of the inner sardonic laugh, which denote the 
spasms of the poisoned soul. 

I can spare curses. J need act no Timon in these late days. 
You are curses ‘to yourselves, and each for himself. You burn 
towards each other with that most fierce, most pitiless, and in- 
extinguishable passion, Envy, which Voltaire truly makes the 


strongest of our social forces. It 


“ Admits not Mercy’s touch, nor Reason’s ray,” 


and bears its own doom. Wish not ill to the envious (cried Saadi), 
for the unfortunate wretch is a calamity to himself. And yet, how 
you fawn upon each other when purpose requires it. Ob, I abhor 
these kissing Judasses of the exchange and the counter! The 
shop-window will show its wares, the casket its jewels, but these 
creatures the contents of the mind—never,—although, they are 
piainly selling its better part. And as for the friends they brag of, 
I would deny them altoyether, But I will not deny that they 
have greater friendships. I find their nomenclature in the Parsee 
Catechism, set forth most particularly. Amongst them are pride, 
slander, avarice, disrespect, shamelessness, hot-temper, theft, 
revenge,—in fact, Any otber wickedness or iniquity: these are the 
friends found in the office, the market, the street, and by which 
business men prosper. 

After this will you speak to me of your intelligence and good- 
ness? You boast of what you accomplish. You are a pack of 
miserable imitators. Look round the land—the nations—read your 
commercial history. What do the millions but light their little 
tapers at the flame of one chance success? One scheme, by acci- 
dent, goes right, and your exchanges and alleys heave thereat with 
agitation like ant-hills. A prospectus allures the public; before 
Waiting for the success of the adventure, a thousand, through all 
the bounds of the land, 


“On the wings of mighty winds 
Go flying all abroad.” 
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But your puny efforts—sans intelligence, sans truth—have been 
measured long ago in Sartor Resartus: With stupidity and sound 
digestion man may front much. What, in these dull, unimagina. 
tive days, are the terrors of conscience to the diseases of the liver! 
Aye, it’s well there should be a sharp knife sometimes applied to 
that gadding vine of cant which thrives so much among some of 
you. Nay, a thorough stroke from a rooting-up implement of 
wrath: not less than what was used when a certain king asked a 
religious man, Do you ever think of me? to which he answered, 
Yes, whenever I forget God. 

Your nodding head tells me that you will be as little awed 
as you can be convinced. I believe it. Phillpot Plaucut, being 
brisk and hale, fell dead ashe was paying an old debt; which, said 
Rabelais, causes, perhaps, many not to pay theirs, for fear of a like 
accident. And that is exactly the way you keep your score with 
all the virtues. The Business man defers to the last day: he will 
not pay his bills when due; but takes the utmost limit of the hour 
on the three days’ grace. Jean Paul said truly: He will never 
part with his evil babits until he is ou his death-bed, alongside 
which is pushed a confessional, much as children are made to go to 
stool before they go to bed. I do grant that so far as we may 
speak of the great and good, you do come from the same source, 
But in India it has been heard that, The Earth is the best of 
Mothers, fulfilling the desires of all her children. She nourishes 
the wise and the good; but, also, Of her milk have the serpent-like 
men drunk, and it has been to them venom. So with you all. 
And I have obtained the word that shall close the parable. The 
earth gave you birth; you are not contented that it supports you; 
you fight for portions of it; grovelling, you lick its dust every day ; 
you never rest, nor any rest do you give to it until you are taken 
to it again. The fowl that revels in the dirt of the highway, on 
its death is served up with silver and fine linen and much ostenta- 
tion, if you have this to bestow; but your covenant with earth is 
that, after all your braggart speech and ostentation, you will be 
thrust into blackness, and shut out from the sight of your fellows. 
Much less are ye than barn-yard fowls. 





— 


“ The evil in our nature we can act 
Always, and utter; but the inner good 
Hath inexpressive boundlessness.” 

We rejoice in an attack such as Onocrotalos can make, Speake 
ing with certain voice: every sentence sharp with Attic salt, we 
are delighted to hear as he would be heard. Such enemies (we 
may even have them as partuers) are very serviceable: they save 
us worlds of trouble : for they will tell us more of our faults thaa 
we should discern by lying in ambush or ourselves for nine years. — 
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And, in truth, though this enemy comes as from the cave of 
Trophonius, and cannot wreathe a smile over any aspect of busi- 
ness, he is correct in much, has good reason for his snarling, woe- 
worn countenance ; for business has “ suffered many things of many 
physicians.” 

There are those who narrow their activities to the measure of 
one or two rules or maxims: who at the sight of money, lower 
the head like the beam of the scales, which stoops although it be 
made of iron; who certainly obtain their object at the expense of 
atrophy of soul and heart. 


“ Never failure follewed ill intent. 
And base success still sealed each fatal plot.” 


But these cannot be included in the list of true business men: 
they blind themselves to its very nature: they do not discern the 
simplest laws by which they work. Said Seneca, As if any man 
could be sufficiently instructed in the parts of life without com- 
prehending the sum and scope of it. Which language fitly applies 
to business, which is a true microcosm of life. 

These mean and perverse views, we are aware, are not without 
a proper and unclean authority. There have been preceptors 
from of old laying down a parcel of scoundrel maxims, enforcing 
schemes of watchword phrases with rigid insistence; but they 
can no more be said to constitute Business than can Cortés, with 
his lust of gold and consecrated human sacrifices, be given as an 
illustration of Paul’s knight-errantry, or holding to one wife, and 
adhering to St. Athanasius’s Creed, be affirmed to be the all-in- 
all of Christ-likeness. No! we will not yoke together the ox and 
the ass: although there are books popular at this hour giving the 
lives of men as examples of life and conduct, and commending the 
dirt and deceit which they cannot conceal of their gettings and 
doings ; although they meekly seek our approbation 


“Tn sordid robes of false humility,” 


they shall not get our acknowledgment as being true Business men. 
Far otherwise, it is a pity that they are not discerned to be, what 
they verily are, as Jeroboam’s clergy, the scum and refuse of the 
whole land. 

Onocrotalos is right in much, we have said, But to argue that 
allis perversion because some are perverse, will convict noone. As 
maintained by the Arabian, If a conjurer should say to me, “ Three 
are more than ten, and in proof of it I will change this stick into a 
serpent,” I might be surprised at his legerdermain, but I certainly 
should not admit his assertion. With all his facts Onocrotalos should 
hot contemn Business throughout, in spirit, body, and all its mem- 
Tn duing so he may disparage his own perceptions, or, other- 
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wise, by deciding in the face of truth, demonstrate what Pythagoras 
affirmed to be the most important privilege in man, The being able 
to persuade his soul to either good or bad. But not in so doing 
shall he quench the immortal spark that gives vitality to Business, 
He may smite and bruise its framework, but its spirit he cannot 
dim or injure. Beat the bag of Anaxarchus, cried that philosopher, 
when being pounded to death, But you will not beat Anaxarchus 
himself. 

We rest satisfied under all such calumnies Business can 
reply, with Antisthenes, upon Pluto’s aspersions, It is a royal privi. 
lege to do well, and to be evil-spoken of: and, whilst content to 
coincide with Gibbon, that, Personal interest is often the standard 
of our belief, as well as of our practice, we do not see that this 
necessarily implies corruption of mind or obliquity of intent: We 
hold with the Stoics, that covetousness is a perturbation of judg- 
ment, being of an opinion that money is a beautiful object : at the 
same time we would lighten our path with the Wisdom of the 
Son of Sirach, Blessed isthe rich that is found without blemish, 
and hath not gone after gold. Whois he? and we will call him 
blessed: for wonderful things hath he done among the people. 
There we have a portrait of the Business Man: one whom the good 
and great would delight to honour: such as lives at least in our 
imagination, in our hopes, if not in our streets. Such we shall 
contemplate, and no inferior being. And in doing so we shall 
observe more order in our statements than our heresiarch, and 
deal, with more difficulties than his malice can suggest or his 
invention devise. 
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CITY OF GLASGOW BANK SKETCHES. 





No. 2.—THE COMPOSITOR’S STORY. 
WHILE I was sitting, last December, 
Musing o’er the expiring ember, 
And, watching on the dark’ning wall 
The lamp.light’s shadows rise and fall,— 
I heard a cry, so shrill and loud, 

My soul was by its accents bow’d, 
And, starting from my seat, I ran 

To find if it were child or man 

Who, at my door, subdued by pain, 
Was wrestling hard with ceaseless rain, 
And, what was my surprise, to see 

A man, who stocd beneath a tree, 
And from its branches, hoped to find 
Some shelter from the biting wind ! 
Bencath my roof he spent that night, 
And, ere next day, he took his flight, 
He told me how an adverse fate 

Had brought him to my unclosed gate. 


‘“‘T am a Printer to my trade, 


And married young, a beauteous maid ; 
And was as well as well could be, 

And almost lived from trouble free, 
Till on that day collapsed the Bank, 
And it, and J, to ruin sank. 

Since that dread time, I’ve had no food 
But what is scanty, coarse, and crude ; 
No coat, except that greasy rag 

Which on my back hangs like a bag ; 
No shoes, except a clouted pair, 

Which pinch my feet when I them wear; 
No handkerchief to wipe mine eyes, 
Where constant moisture hangs or flies ; 
No chair, on which at ease to sit, 

Save one, where yawns a ghastly slit ; 
No table, save a three-legged stool, 
Like that on which boys sit at school ; 
No hat, except that battered cone 
From which the nap has wholly flown ; 
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No pipe, to lull me to repose, 

Or drown in dreams my sleepless woes. 
And yet, by love of virtue led, 

I yet could march o’er heaps of dead, 

And conquests gain—much nobler far, 
Than those e’er won in Arts or War— 
Were it not that a foe more fell 

Than ever leapt the gates of Hell; 

Than Charon, with his hated head, 
Ferrying, o’er the Styx, the dead ; 

Or furies, with their snake-like tresses, 
Baleful eyes, and fiery dresses, 

Binds me, with an iron chain, 

Which makes me writhe with ceaseless pain— 
Pain, fierce as that Prometheus bore, 
When, rock-bound, on the Scythian shore, 
His cries did blend with ocean’s roar ! 
That Foe is Want, and none on earth 

To direr evils can give birth. 


‘* Besides all this—I have a wife, 

Who could not move to save her life ! 
Blood ske spits at each Joud cough, 

And yet could eat each day a loaf. 
Though all she gets is one thick slice 
Drilled here and there by ravenous mice. 
And on her breast there lies a child, 
With eyes so blue, and clear, and mild, 
That Heaven seems pictured in their light, 
When first they open after night! 

And yet, at times, his cries for food 
Have pierced me more than thunder loud, 
And made me wish he had not come, 
Or, born, been, like his sister, dumb! 
Besides this child, there are seven more, 
Who sleep upon an earthern floor, 

With one thin blanket o’er them spread, 
And rain, oft dripping on their head. 
Poor children ! how I mourn their fate! 
And one week past, when it was late, 
And the wind was loudly sighing, 

And the fire was slowly dying, 

And the silence was so deep 

J heard them breathing in their sleep, 
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The thought within me sudden rose, 

That I would end at once their woes. 

A knife I seized—short, sharp, and bent— 
That would each soul at once have sent 
Where hunger is not ; but, the Moon, 
Silvering the blade, awoke me from my swoon, 


“ Want of Bread! who knows what mean 
Those words, but those who have them seen 
In the rusted, fireless grate, 
In the looks of scorn and hate, 
In the wolf-like, famished cry— 

“‘ Give us food, or we shall die ;” 
In the ties of nature sundered, 
In curses—thick, and loudly thundered— 
In a wife’s imploring tones, 
Ina young child’s dying moans ; 
In a rotten, creaking stair, 
In blankets foul, and coarse, and bare ; 
In mouldering crusts of dry old bread, 
Hard as any lumps of lead ! 
In a coffin, wherein lies 
An infant, with its young, glazed eyes, 
And on whose shrivelled, fleshless fingers, 
The print of want in death still lingers! 
And yet, by evils crushed, like these, 
Our priests say: “ Lift unto the breeze 
Thy banner! March, and win a prize 
Brighter than that, in Beauty’s eyes.” 
As will go tell the sheeted dead 
To leave their airless, sunless bed, 
And, to the winds, their cerements throwing, 

Go, where Love’s flushed cheeks are glowing.’ ” 


Thus spoke the Wanderer. Then, his staff he tovk 
And gazing on me with a wild, sad look 

Of sorrow, gratitude, dismay— 

Went on his weary, lonely way. 


Manse of Athelstaneford. W. 
April 28th, 1879. 
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Naphtha. 


NAPHTHA, 
FIRE-TEMPLES. 


CerTAIN regions in Western Asia, of ancient renown and no 
little biblical and historical interest, are equally remarkable for 
their olden Fire Temples and their abundant naphtha springs ; yet 
has no attempt been hitherto made to assooiate the two—the one a 
natural phenomenon, the other a superimposed jugglery. : 

The naphtha springs in the regions in question are mostly 
thermal and saline, depositing also more or less sulphur, from the 
decomposition of hydro-sulphurous acid and oxide of iron. The 
naphtha, or naftha as the Easterns call it, floats to the surface as 
a limpid fluid or oil; but as this becomes exposed to the air it 
turns a darker colour and is called petroleum, and as it adheres to 
the sides of the spring it hardens and becomes what is indifferently 
called asphalte or bitumen. The three are, indeed, chemically 
speaking allied products—native naphtba being composed of three 
liquids, naphtha, naphthaline, and naphthole, and as naphthaline is 
formed during the distillation of pit coal, so it is to be supposed 
that native naphtha is formed during the distillation of native 
bituminous deposits. All the circumstances under which the 
springs are met with, as also their high temperature, favour this 
conclusion. 

The most remarkable, an! unquestionably the most numerous 
and productive naphtha springs, are met with at Baka, near the 
Caspian Gates. They are also among those that are best known, 
and have been most frequently described. Nowhere, apparently, 
does naphtha abound in such large quantities as around Baka, a 
name corrupted from Baad Kabah, ‘‘ place of shifting winds ;” 
almost everywhere wells are dug, from which pure naphtha can be 
obtained, and it is even given off in a gaseous, or volatile form, 
from the bottom of the sea. Hence, in some places, the surface of 
the Caspian can be artificially lit up with lambent flames. 

The temple, or Atash-gah, stands in the midst of a plain two 
or three miles in extent. It is a great square building of modern 
origin, and the fire which burns perpetually at this holy shrine is 
supplied from mineral naphtha. Hollow pillars convey the gas 
from the earth, and hence the temple appears to be surrounded by 
pinnacles, each of which flames away like a great gas-burnet, 
while in the centre is a cupola, at the corners of which are also 
burners, but less copiously supplied than those which rise above 
the principal gate to the eastward. 
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The Atash-pirust, or ‘‘Fire-worshippers,” Parsis, from Fars 
and from IndiamMagi or Guebres—Jawur or Giaours of the 
Turks—hold these natural fires as symbols of the divinity, and 
perform pilgrimages from remote regions to so sacred a spot. But 
only a few Parsis from Western India dwell permanently on the 
spot, keep the buildings and the fires in order, and officiate at 
the ceremonials of the fire-worshippers. Outside the temple are 
several wells of brackish water, which give off naphtha and pe- 
troleum ; and at times flames issue from a hundred different places 
in the country around. 

There can be no question as to the connection between nuphtha 
springs and fire worship at Baki; but there are no satisfactory 
proofs of the antiquity of the Pyraa at that place; and although 
no doubt they date back to remote times, still the proofs of a per- 
sistent connection must be sought for elsewhere.* 

All Oriental history attests that there have been one or more 
great fire-temples in the province of Azerbaijan from the remotest 
antiquity. The very name of the province is believed by Saint 
Martin (tom. i., p. 128), and by Anquetil de Perron (Acad. des 
Inscriptions et Belles Lettres, tom, xxxi., p. 365), to be taken 
from fire. worship. 

The two names which occur in reference to the fire.-temples 
of this province, are Azer-badegan, or Adhor-abad-egan, and Azer. 
Geshesp. “If,” says Sir Henry Rawlinson (Journ. Roy. Geo. 
Soc., vol x., p. 79), ‘‘ we could place any historical dependence 
on the Pehlevi Bun Dehesh (or Persian Cosmogony, trauslated 
from the Pehlevi, by Anquetil de Perron), the temples would seem 
to have been distinguished; that of Azer Geshesp having been 
situated on the mountain behind Ushnei, probably at, or near, the 
famous Keli-Shin ; for it is said that Kai Khosrau, after chasing 
Azdewjar from the Var Techesht, placed the Azer Geshesp, one of 
the three original sacred fires, in a temple upon the mountain of 
Asnevand. (Anquetil de Perron, Zend Avesta, tom. iii., p. 384. 
Kai Khosrau is generally allowed to be the Cyrus of the Greeks. 
By Azdewjar, is understood Azdehak, or Astyages. The Var 
Techesht, which is otherwise called Chejest, and which is described 





* The existing fire-temple at Bak@, is said to have been erected maioly 
at the expense of a wealthy Parsi of India, named, but evidently corruptly, 
Otturnschan, But it is known that when Ardeshir Babegan, who began to 
reign in A.D, 226 undertook the restoration of the great Pyraw of Persia, 
that the fire temple of Pakavan was included among these; and we have 
the authority of Moses of Chorene (p. 199) and of Saint Martin (vol, i, 
p. 153) for identifying the temple so called with that at Baka. it would 


*ppear from this to have been also one of the ‘more ancieut fire-temples of 
Media or Persia. 
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as a lake in Atun padegan—the Peblvic name for Azerbaigan— 
‘‘ with warm water, curing sickness, and engendering no animal 
life,’’ is identified by Sir Henry Rawlinson with the lake of Urum- 
iyah; but would rather seem to be the lake of Shiz, or Canzaca, 
on the margin of which Anushirevan either rebuilt, or, at least, 
repaired the temple of Azer-vadegan—the Birket of Masudi. 

The writer has crossed the Kurdistan mountains by ‘“ the 
famous pass of Keli Shin.” (Trav. &c., vol. ii., p. 309.) He did 
not see or hear of naphtha springs or fire temples.* Sir Henry 
Rawlinson is himself inclined to believe that the two titles usually | 
refer to the same Pyreum which was contained within the city of 
Shiz; Tabari and Firdausi, in describing the pilgrimage of Kai 
Khosrau to the great northern temple, name it indifferently with 
Azer-baijan} (the Arabic formation of Azer-badegan) and Azer- 
Geshesp. ‘I believe,’’ says Sir Henry Rawlinson, in his exhaus. 
tive essay on the Atropatenian Ecbatana, ‘“‘ the real ancient temple 
of Azer-badegan, or Azer-Geshesp, situated in the city of.Shiz, or 
Ecbatana, the great capital of Medea, to have been the same which, 
at some period after its re-edification by Ardeshir Babegan, the 
restorer of the Magian religion, assumed the name of Azerekhsh, 
and continued to be the high place of the fire-worship to the epoch 
of the Arab invasion.” 

The same writer also admits that we cannot expect any very 
satisfactory evidence with regard to the original foundation of this 
temple, since there is a great diversity of opinion even ainong Greek 
authors as to when the building of temples for the preservation of 
the sacred fire was first introduced into Persia. Herodotus is dis- 
tinct in his assertion; yet the Oriental accounts would assign the 
creation to the Pyrwum to a much earlier age. 

Procopius speaks of the city of Ardabigan in which is the 
great Pyreum, or fire-temple, which of all the holy places con. 
nected with their religion, is held in mos: veneration by the Per- 
sian. ‘Tne magi, there preserve the eternal fire; and sacrifice 
many victims, which they consult for the purpose of augury and 
divination. The fire of the Persians is in every respect similar 
to that which the ancient Romans named the sacred fire of 








® The site of Asnevand has been sought for by the writer, (Trav. vol. ii, 
p. 314) at a site more in accordance with the description given, — the 
Atash Tagh or Fire Rock,—a commanding yet accessible eminence to which 
the tradition of a fire-temple attaches itself, and which is situated on the 
great upland at the head waters of the river Zab, between Lakes Van and 
Urimiyeh. It may, however, have been the same as the modern A 
—the Assyrian Ecbatana (Ekbadan of Rich, “Narr. ofa Resid. in Kurdistan,” 
vol. i. p. 153) and where are the ruins of a fire-temple, (Trav. vol ily 
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the goddess Vesta. (De Bello Persico, lib. ii. c. 24, p. 147.) 
This would seem to imply that if the fire of the Persians was 
maintained from natural sources of naphtha, so also was that of 
Vesta ; but this is by no means proved, although naptha sources 
exist in Sicily, Calabria, and other parts of Italy. The city 
of Parma is, indeed, said to have been lighted up by a spring, 
discovered near Amiano in 1802. 

Theophanes also describes Heraclius as taking possession of 
Canzaca (Shiz), ‘‘ that city of the east which contained the fire. 
temple, and the treasures of Croesus, the king of Lydia, and the im. 
posture of the burning coals.” (Chronographia, edit. Goar. p. 258.) 
It is impossible not to recognise naphtha in this description 
of the imposture of burning coals—the imposture lying in the 
supposed possession by the Magi, either of the secret of per- 
petual combustion, or of some substance that burnt for an indefinite 
time without exhaustion. The two secrets would be combined by 
utilising a naphtha source to the purposes of fire- worship. 

Tzetzes adds that the sacred fireof the Persians, originally 
lighted by a thunder-bolt from heaven, had been preserved with 
extreme care, ip the same temple, through all succeeding ages, 
until it was now first extinguished in the fatal visit of Heraclius. 
(Tzetze Chiliad, iii,, c. 66.) 

Cedrenus (edit. Xyland, p. 18), and Ammianus Marcellinus 
(lib. xxiii., c. 6), both make mention of the tradition of the Persian 
fire having been lighted from-heaven. It is quite possible that 
the presence of a source of naphtha may have been at one or more 
times indicated by the vapours being set fire to by lightning, and 
this would afterwards be adopted by the Magi, to enhance the sacred 
character of their fire. The transmission of a sacred flame from 
one spot to another, instead of lighting a fire at another place, 
would show that the tradition was held by tenaciously. There are, 
however, instances, as we shall presently show, of the spontaneous 
combustion of naphtha-sources. It is possible that such pheno- 
mena, not being understood by a primitive chemistry, may also 
have been explained away as a fire originating from heaven. 

Masudi, an author who wrote early in the fourth century of the 
Hejrah, or A.D. 944, and who consulted on the subject of Persian 
antiquities a curious work entitled ‘‘ Tebektegin,’’ which he states 
to have been translated from Pehlevi into Arabic, says: ‘‘ Among 
the fire-temples anterior to Zoroaster, was one in the city (or cities) 
of Shiz and Ar-Ran. It is said that Anushirevan, on arriving at 
this temple, removed the sacred fire that was preserved in it, to 
another place, named Birket,” or Bir, as Robinson writes it, and 
Beer, according to Dean Stanley, in the appendices to their several 
works (‘‘ Biblical Researches,” and “ Siuai and Palestine,’’) is a 
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‘‘well,”’ as in Reersheba, or Bires Seba. But Birkeb, or Birket, 
is a pool or tank. The Upper Pool, in the Valley of Hinnon, 
called Gihon by the monks, is known to the natives as Birket el 
Mamilla; and the sheep pool, or Bétliesda, is called Birket IsrAil. 

Not only does Masudi speak of the Birket at Takhti Sulaiman 
or Shiz; but Hamdu.-llah Mustafi, who wrote in a.p. 1889, also 
speaks of “a fountain in the shape of a large reservoir, or rather, 
perhaps, resembling a lake, and so deep that divers cannot reach 
the bottom of it. Two streams of water, each sufficient to turn a 
mill, are constantly flowing out of it.” In the Arabic geography 
of Takariya Kazvini, we are told that when the waters of the lake 
sink below their usual level, the banks, which are thus left dry, 
become petrified into very hard stone. The Persian Noz-hetu-l- 
kotub also contains many marvellous stories connected with what 
Sir Henry Rawlinson designates ‘“ the famous pond of Takhti 
Sulaiman.” (Art. Souhrewerd (Sohraverd), in Barbier de Meynard’s 
translation of Yakut’s ‘‘ dZodjem el Buldan."’) 

Sir Henry Rawlinson describes the lake as being situated on 
the highest point of a hill, irregularly shaped, and about 300 paces 
in circuit: the rocky banks that surround it are formed of a deposit 
of carbonate of lime, of which the water holds vast quantities in 
solution Sir Robert Kerr Porter states his belief that the hill has 
been formed entirely by deposition from the water; and this, Sir 
H. Rawlinson says, would seem to be the case, for the depth of 
the water, determined by repeated experiments to be 26 fathoms, 
agrees, as near as possible, with the height of the hill. The water, 
which is supposed by the same writer to be connected by an under- 
ground syphon with some other great fountain in the interior of 
the adjacent mountains, is of a deep blue colour, exquisitely clear, 
and not unpleasing to the taste. 

There is no mention of naphtha or bitumen, nor in the descrip- 
tion given of the building supposed by Sir R. K. Porter to bea 
ruined hamman or bath, but by Sir H. Rawlinson to have been the 
ancient Fire Temple of Azerbijan, is anv notice taken of a com- 
munication with below, but this is not surprising, as the central 
chamber, where the sacred fire was, is now filled up with ruin and 
rubbish to the spring of the arch supporting the blackened circular 
dome--nor was attention called at that time to the association of 
these fire-temples with natural sources of naphtha. The evidence 
niust, then, be made to rely chiefly upon cther analogies, and those 
are to a certain extent afforded by the neighbourhood of the fire 
temple to a lake which presents s»me very curious phenomena. 
There are, even in the present day, a number of springs near the 
foot of the takht, or hill, which are “ thermal, acidulous, sulphuric, 
and calcareous,” one of which has a’ jet of water constantly playing, 
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and if not from the pond, it may have been from one of these 
springs that the naphtha was obtained. The fact of the sacred fire 
being described by Moses as having been preserved for 700 years, 
‘‘ and no part of it had turned to ashes,”’ is of itself a proof that it 
must have been naphtha. 

Masudi, it is to be observed ascribes the fire-temple of Ager- 
baijan to an indefinite antiquity, prior to the age of Zeratusht o 
Zoroaster ; but most authors agree in referring the foundations 
particularly to Kai Khosru or Cyrus. Zakariya bowever, distinctly 
ascribes it to Zoroaster, as does also apparently Texiera from a 
passage in the “ Modern Traveller,” supposed to have been derived 
from the “* Relaciones de les Reyes de Persia.’’ It was certainly 
one of the most ancient and most venerated of all the fire-temples, 
and the prophet is generally admitted to have risen into distinction 
at this place. During the rule of the Arsacian dynasty in Persia, 
the religion of Zoroaster gradually fell into disuse, and an idola- 
trous worship partially usurped its place ; but under the Sassanian 
dynasty, fire-worship was restored with greater splendour and re. 
spect than it had ever previously enjoyed, and Ardashir Babegan 
undertook the re-establishment of all the great Pyra@a of the king- 
dom. The temple at Shiz, the most holy of all the Pyraa of the 
Magi, was afterwards, repaired and embellished by Anushirevan 
Bahram Gur had previously brought his bride, Sepined, the love- 
liest princess of India to the same place, there to abjure, before 
the sacred and eternal fire, the idolatrous worship of her country. 
At length the temple, with its figure of the king seated in the 
heavens with the emblem of the sun, moon, and stars, around 
him, was burnt down by Heraclius, in the time of Krosu Parvis 
(Chosroes), the king himself flying before the Byzantines, carry- 
ing with him the treasures of Croesus, and, in the words of Theo- 
phanes ‘‘ the imposture of the burning coals.” 

The celebrated fire temple dedicated to Anahid, which was sup- 
posed by Strabo (p. 744) and Diodorus Siculus (frag, 34, book, 
xxvi) to be sacred to Jupiter, but which is more properly named in 
the book of Maccabees, (2 Mace. c. i., 13-16) the temple of Nanea,* 
is supposed by Sir Henry Rawliuson to be represented by a ruin 
in the plain of Baitawand in Elymais (Journ. of Roy. Geo. Soc., 
vol., ix. p. 85); whilst the great mound to which the tradition of 
Nimrod casting Abraham into a fiery furnace attaches itself, now 
callel Manganik, is supposed to mark the site of the fire-temple 
that was plundered by the Parthian king, Mithridates. The temple 
is named Azara in Strabo, which is evidently a derivation from 





* Antiochus the Great lost his life in an attémpt made to plunder this 
temple. Baron de Bode found a thermo-hydro-sulphurons spring at the foot 
of the Asmari hills, not far from Baitawand, (Trav., vol. ii., p. 125.) 
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Azar, signifying fire, or a mere contraction of Azargah—a fire 
temple. This temple renowned for its sanctity throughout Persia, 
also represents the holy place of refuge, the “ Asylum Persarum,” 
with which Pliny illustrates the course of the Hedypnus: it ap- 
pears even to have retained its celebrity after the Arab conquest ; 
for Sir Henry Rawlinson remarks that he can discover no place 
which will agree as well as this with the great fire-temples of 
Marin, upon the confines of Fars and Khuzistan, that is described 
by Jaihani in the eleventh century as one of the most famous of the 
Magian places of worship. 

Elymais and Susiana were at one time great centres of fire- 
worship, and there were more temples of this description within 
this territory than in the country of Zoroaster himself. The ruins 
of the great building, upon the banks of the Karun, a short dis- 
tance below Shushan, known as the Masjidi-Sulaimani-Buzutg : or 
the “ great mosque of Solomon,” is generally admitted to mark the 
site of another of the wealthy temples in these regions. This is 
the “templum Diane augustissimum illis gentibus” of Pliny 
(lib. vi., c. 27) which was situated upon the Eulzus, below Susa, 
and in attempt to plunder which Antiochus Epiphanes, son 
of Antiochus the Great, was so sorely wounded that he retreated to 
Tab (Polyb. Excerp. lib. xxxi. edit. vales. p. 144), the name of 
which is preserved in the modern Tab, and there expired in agony. 

Sir Henry Rawlinson does not appear to have visited the ruins 
of the Masjidi-Sulaimani-Buzurg personally, but he describes 
naphtha pits as existing on the road from Shuster to Ram-Hormuz, 
and the tradition of Nimrod having cast the patriarch Abraham into 
the fire, with the famous Manjanik (Manganicon of the Greeks, and 
Manganel of the Crusaders), which the Orientals suppose to have 
been first used upon this occasion, the flame of the furnace being a 
witness that no one could approach it, can have no other reference 
than to the natural fires or pseudo.volcanoes of the country. 

Sir Henry Layard, in his description of Khuzistan (Journ. 
of Roy, Geo. Soc., vol. xvi. p. 72), says, “ near the village of Khalf- 
abad, there is a remarkable peak, from which issues a continued 
flame, similar to that of Kir-Kuk. I passed near this bill but was 
unable to examine it.’’ The celebrated Bundi-i-Kir, supposed to 
be of Kayanian origin, derives its name, “ bitumen dam,” from 
having been constructed of bricks cemented with the natural pre- 
duce of the country.* Mr. Layard describes the mound at Manja- 








*The bridge on the Tigris, of which only fragments now remain, and which 
marks the line of the road of Semiramus, or ancient highway, from Babylon, 
to Susa, is now also called Mumlah, or Mumlihab, from the “ mumia,” of 


“ry with which the bricks were cemented. (Mignau’s Travels in Chaldas, 
p. 39. 
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nik as not being artificial, but a portion of a low conglomerate range 
of hills. The same writer notices, ‘‘ the celebrated white naphtha 
springs, and the bitumen pits of Moi Dawud” as issuing, as is 
usually the case, from a range of sandstone and limestone hills, 
abounding in gypsum, to the end of Ram Hormuz. Sir Henry 
Layard also describes bitumen pits as existing at Kalga, near the 
ruins of Masjid Sulaiman; and he points out that one of the great 
fire.temples of antiquity stood on the plain of Mal-Amir, at a site 
identified both, by Sir Heary Rawlinson (vol. ix. p. 82), and by Sir 
Henry Layard (vol. xvi. p. 95), with the Sassanian city of Aidij, 
or Eidij. A stream of brackish water runs through the midst 
of the principal group of mounds on this plain, and there are 
bitumen fountains in the vicinity.* 

Baron C. A. de Bode remarks upon the fire-temple of Ardigan, 
upon the Kurdistan river, that it probably stood in the vicinity of 
ile the straits of Jengi-Jeko, out ofa fissure, in which runsa black sub- 
, stance resembling pitch, called Mumia. Accordiug to the Arabs, 
the mountain, he adds, yielding this bitumen or naphtha was a 
volcano, and as the fire of nature was an object of peculiar venera- 
tion among the ancieut Parsi, and that of naphtha springs in par- 
ticular (Azar i Nush), the fire-temple of Ardjan may possibly have 
been erected in the same vicinity. This, bowever, proceeds on the 
supposition that a temple wrought by the hand of man was con. 
sidered necessary, for it was not customary among the older disci- 
ples of Zoroaster to build houses for prayer; and a volcano, 
, emitting fire, was, therefore, of all others the fittest temple to 
~-— & which they turned their eyes in addressing their prayers to the 
d Deity of Light. (Trav. in Luristan and Arabistan, vol. i. p. 301, 
e 302.) 

. The same traveller found the tradition of Abraham and the 
" furnace at Tashun, as Sir Henry Rawlinson found it at Man- 
janik. The one has a name derived from Atash (fire) in its 
favour ; the other that of the traditional mangonel. The naphtha 
spring is noticed at Tashun, and not at Manjanik, and there 
is@ spring of very clear water, wherein sacred fish are kept, 
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* Yakut, writing of Eidij,in his Mo’djem el Buldan, says, earthquakes 
are frequent, and mines abound there. The soil also produces a kind of alkali 
(mumia), efficacious in the cure of gout. A fire-temple is seen which was 
served by the Magi till the time of Harun ar Rashid. Two farsakhs from 
thence is a gulf called “ the porter’s mouth.” (Dict. Geo., &c., par. C. Barbier 
de Meynard, p. 62.) The plain lying west of the Asmari hills, close by Baita- 
wand and Manjanik, at the foot of which are thermo-hydro-sulphurous springs, 
is, it is to be observed, also called Gugird (sulphur). Springs of this 
description generally give off naphtha in these countries. There are also 
Sassanian rains, probably of fire-temples, upon this plain (De Bode's Trav. 
Vol, ii., p. 126, 
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Although the worship of fish is connected with quite a different 
order of ideas, there is no doubt of the antiquity of such a 
worship, as shown by the sculptures of Nineveh ; and it is curious 
that sacred fish are associated with a local tradition of Abraham, 

and a neighbouring site called Ur, at Tashun, and that there 
should also be fish sacred to Abraham at Urfah, one of the Urs of 
the Chaldees, albeit not the original one, and, unquestionably, in 
the land of the first patriarchal emigration, the land of Serug, 
afterwards Batne; of Harran, afterwards Carrhe ; and of Ur, 
afterwards Urchoe, or Orchoe, Edessa, and now Urefah. The Ur 
of the Persians, now Kalah Shirkat, on the Tigris, was also close: 
to naphtha springs, known as Al Kayarah, or the ‘‘ pitch place,” 


just as the original Ur of the Chaldees is known as Mukayir, or the 


‘‘place of bitumen.’’” Sir Henry Layard has objected to the 
identification of Kalab Shirkat with the Ur of the Persians, that 
Ammianus does not mention Hatra after, but before Ur. (Nin. and 
its Remains, il. p. 64); but the fact is the historian describes 
Jovian as only proceeding ‘itineribus magnis prope Hatram 
—near Hatra, not fo Hatra, and then arriving at ‘‘ Ur nomine 
Persicum vetere castellum.’’ Further to the north is another 
naphtha spring, where was, probably, a fire temple. now known 
as Al Hamman, “the bath,’’ and which is noticed in the same 
record of Jovian’s retreat, under the name of Tisalphata, ap- 
parently for Tisasphalta. 

Sir Henry Rawlinson notices three other fire temples on the 
western side of the Kurdistan range of mountains; one at Gilan, 
which he associates with a spring surrounded with myrtle bushes, 
and with the worship of Anaijtis, Anahid, or Venus; a second at 
Kara Bolak, or the ‘ black spring,’ near the gorge of Holwan; 
and a third close by, at Baghi.Minijah, a hot-spring issuing from 
the foot of an adjoining mound. It is not said if either of these 
springs are bituminous, but the first is described as ‘‘ sulphureons,” 
and its name alone would indicate that, at one time or another, 
the several peculiarities almost universally met with in the thermal 
springs of the whole adjacent countries, of being saline and giving 
forth naphtha and hydro-sulpburic acid, were here combined. 

But of all the sources of naphtha met with in these regions, 
those of Kir-Kak—the first syllable indicating the presence of 
naphtha or bitumen—are the most remarkable, and the most in- 
teresting. These sources are met with in a low range of lime- 
stones, marles, gypsum, and bituminous shales, a little north-west 
of the town: and amidst these sources, on the ridge of the hills, 
but ina depression of the soil several hundred square yards in €X- 
tent, having a dull, dusky, cinereous aspect, pale, waving, lambent 
blue flames appear to be perpetuaily burning. Wherever a speat 
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was thrust into the ground, a new flame burst forth. (Res. in 
Assyria, &c., p. 242.) There are no remains of what might have 
been a fire-temple on the spot, nor, indeed, would it have been a 
safe place for such a construction; but a ruinous structure is met 
with in the neighbourhood, which, from its name, Bal or Ba’al-tar, 
must have evidently been such. Kir-Kuk is a large town, and its 
castle, situated upon a high rock, is very extensive and full of 
ruined buildings. 

These naphtha springs are noticed by Strabo, and by Ptolemy, 
and also by Quintus Curtius, Plutarch, and the other historians of 
Alexander the Great, who is described as having visited them after 
the battle of Arbela. They are also mentioned in the sacred 
writings of the Brahmans, and are still visited at times by devotees 
from India (Asiat. Res., ili., 297, 434; iv., 374. Journ. Roy. 
Geo. Soc., vol. x, p. 137.) The fires are said to be extinct now, 
the naphtha having been utilised. This would appear to have been 
one of the numerous Ecbatanas, or “ treasure cities,’’ of Western 
Asia. Media had its Ecbatana at Shiz; Medea Magna at Hamadan; 
Persia at Persopolis or Pasar-gada; Syria at Gaza; Assyria at 
Amadiyah, and Babylonia at Kir-Kuk. There was also a Gaza, or 
“treasure city,” known as that of Phraates, or Pacorus, on an island 
of the Eupbrates, at Anah, the Biblical Hena (2 Kings, xviii, 
34), and if we are to believe Pliny, another on Mount Carmel. 
The more ancient name of the place does not appear to have been 
met with by Assyrian scholars. 

‘There are a whole series of naphtha springs to be met with at 
the foot of the low range of hills which stretch from Kir-Kuk to 
the plains of Baghdad, in a south-westerly direction. Among the 
most remarkable of these, are those of Tuz-Khurmati; which are 
said by the natives to yield about 30 pints of naphtha (Nafta 
Abiyad, or ‘‘ white naphtha’’), and of petroleum (Kara Nafta, or 
‘black naphtha,”) in twenty-four hours, The next most remark- 
able springs are at Kifri, where are ruins of various character. 
(Appendix to ‘‘General Chesney’s Narr. of the Euph. Exp.,’’ 
p. 494, 

The whole of the plain, at the foot of thesame hills, is, indeed, 
Jotted with ruins, and mounds of ruin, from some of which Mr. 
Rich, formerly resident at Baghdad, obtained jars, or urns, with 
bones, and which he supposes to have been Dakmas, or places 
where the fire-worshipping Persians, of Sassanian times, e 
their dead bodies. This country bears evidence, indeed, of having, 
from the abundance of naphtha, been one of those which, after Su. 
‘lana, was most favoured by the fire-worshippers of old. 

_ The absence of ruins of a fire-temple at the pseudo-volcano of 
Kir-Kuk, may, like the absence of naphtha sources at existing 
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ruins, be both explained by changes which are constantly taking 
place from frequent earthquakes, and other causes, such as the 
natural exhaustion of mineral products in the neighbourhood. It 
is known that the hot springs at Hammam (Hammath, or Am- 
maus, on the Sea of Galilee), varied with earthquakes. (Robin. 
son, Bib. Res., vol. iii, p. 259); and it was ascertained by 
actual observation at the hot springs of Al Hamman, north of the 
lake of Antioch, that the springs which appeared at late earth- 
quakes, were of a higher temperature than those of older date, 
(Res. in Assyr., &c., p. 295.) 

There were flames in olden times at the springs in the Wady 
Zerka Main, in Moab, at the north-east extremity of the Dead Sea, 
known to the Greeks, like those of Urfah by the name of Callir- 
hoe, and to the Hebrews by the name of Biram—a name whicb 
with that of Beth Ba’altin, were also given to the celebrated - 
naphtha springs at Hit. (‘‘ Neubauer Geo. de Talmud, pages 
325, 354.’’) 

Josephus (Bell, Jud. viii. vi., 3) speaks of a valley called 
Baaras, not far from Machaerus, where John the Baptist was put 
to death, as giving off flames, which were more particularly visible 
at night-time. Eusebius and Jerome (Onomasticon, art. Beelmeon), 
call the place Baris or Baru. The Talmudi notice smoke as 
issuing from the same place, and they speak of it as the valley of 
Hinnom and the gates of Gehenna, in allusion to the fires of 
Moloch, near Jerusalem—the symbol of hell, Herod the Great 
bathed in these springs during his illness. The Talmudi notice 
three sources as having remained after the deluge, those of Tiberias 
(Ammaus) of Gadara (Um Kais), and those of Biram. (‘* Geo. du 
Talmud, p. 34.) 

The Dead Sea itself, it is well known, throws up large quan- 
tities of bitumen, or asphaltum, (el Hummar) after earthquakes— 
a fact noticed by Josephus, and Diodorus, and confirmed by Dr. 
Robinson (Bib. Res. vol. ii. p. 229) ; and there were ‘‘slime-pits 
(naphtha sources) on the plain of Sodom and Gomorrah. (Bib. 
Res, ii. 603.) 

The naphtha sources at Hit, on the river Euphrates, derive 
their celebrity, as also their existing importance from their extent 
and produce, as also for their having furnished the bitumen used 
as cement by the Babylonians, as also to cover the kufas or 
wicker boats on the river. These fountains were visited in succes 
sion by the great invaders of the country, Alexander the Great, 
Trajan, and Julian, They are saline, thermal, and emit gases 
and naphtha, (Res. in Assy., p. 86.) There are no remains indi 
cating fire-worship in the vicinity, and the spot is known by a great 
variety of names, as, “ Is” by Herodotus, “Aeiopolis ” of the Greeks, 
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and “Bir-am” of the Talmuds, was also called ‘ Diakira”’ or 
“ Dakira ’ by Ammiamus and Zozimus, “ [hi Dakira’’ of the Tal- 
mudi (whence “‘ Idicara”’ of Ptolemy), and “ Kiakir”’ of Neubanr and 
Ritter—in all which epithets, we find the word, Kir, “ bitumen.’’* 

The bubbling spring near Tyana, which emits hydro-sulphuric 
acid from a basin of gypsum, known to Ammianus and Philostra- 
tus as the fountain of Asmabzus, and near which was a temple 
dedicated to Jupiter, the scene of the imposture of Apollonius,— 
appears to have been the last of the attempts to associate religious 
superstition with these phenomena of nature. 

It is not attempted to establish in this sketch of the associa. 
tion of fire-temples with naphtha, that the imposture of a per. 
petual fire was always fire derived from gaseous products, as at 
Baku; but it is evident that the Magi of old had a good 
supply of naphtha, petroleum, or bitumen in their neighbourhood, 
and a glance at the numerous drawings of fire-altars in fire-temples, 
handed down to us upon the Babylonian cylinders, in the Assyrian 
sculptures, as also in those of Kayanian and Sassanian times, a 
once shews that these structures, were more adapted for the com- 
bustion of naphtha. than of any solid substance. 





* There was in olden times a temple of Atergatis at a spot designated 
as Besachana ; and the site uf a Masgid Sandabiya is still pointed out upon 
the hills south of Hit, where they abut upon and overlook the vast alluvial 
flats of Babylonia. This is possibly the spot where Trajan had his throne. 
There were also the heights called Beth.Balthin, where the captive Jews 
lighted up fires of bitamen from the neighbouring springs of Biram (Hit), 
to announce the new moon. (Neubauer, (eo. du Talmud, p. 43). This was 
at or near the “ gates of paradise,” corresponding to the Pyle or “Gates” 
of Xenophon, where the hills terminate and the plain of Babylonia is en- 
tered upon. (Op. Cit. p. 328.) The trees of Babylonia, the Talmuds tell us, 
seemed like rushes as viewed from these heights. Biram was the first station 
in Mesopotamia, arriving from Syria ; just as Hit, is to the present day, 
coming from Palmyra. There seems also to have been another Biram, far 
away on the Upper Euphrates, at Bir or Birigik ; hence Neubauer has been 
led accidentally to confound this Biram at p. 354, and the adjacent Tel Balkis, 
or of the “Queen of Sheba” (7) with the Biram and Beth Baltin from whence 
the plains of Babylonia were spread out as in a map. The same writer 
has also confounded Biram, or the sources at Callirhoe, in Moab, with the 
Biram or sources at Hit. Bir, or Bireh, is, we have seen, a “ well,” both in 
Hebrew and Arabic; and Bir-am, from its application in the Talmuds to 
two renowned naphtha sources, may have signified, “ well of bitumen or 
naphtha.” 
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OUR RECENT REVERSES.* 


Let it be nameless, for Shame’s sake. 


O NAME it not! let no true tongue pronounce it e’en to curse, 
The crimson mantles cheek and brow rememb’ring the reverse, 
When all but bonour buried lies, and o’er an ermy’s bier 

Fame kneels with muffled trump to pay the tribute of a tear. 


O name it not! although the deeds of daring that day done 
Flash from behind the battle-cloud, like ray of setting sun ; 
They but light up within the breast the burning of disgrace, 
That e’en Smith’s spiking of the gun, or aught can e’er efface. 


O name it not! Surprised at noon! O shame! Neglectful shame! 
That stamped the black and curséd blot upon our country’s fame, 
That gave the swarthy foe to taunt, as we hang down the head, 

““Come, boasting Pale-face! dare you come! to bury your own 


dead ?” 


O name it not! but let the day deep in oblivion lie 

That saw the British Colour saved, but as its bearers fly, 

That called the wild bear from his lair, the vulture from his rest, 
To feast upon those friends beloved, the bravest and the best. 


O name it not! e’en when Reyenye rides on the ready blade, 

And when it smites the foeman down upon the bloody glade, 

Lest he should with his dying breath fling back, in scorn, the 
word, 


And dim the righteous triumph due to the avenging sword. 
R. Compton NoAaKE. 





—") 


* Written as a reproof to those who have made the Zululand disgrace 
the theme of song. 
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HORACE: 
A NOVEL. 


BY MATTHEW SETON, 
Author of “ Sidera,” “The Love of Lennox,” ete. 





CHAPTER XV. 


THE VICAR. 
“In wit a man, simplicity a child.” 
Pope. 
“Remote from towns, he ran his godly race, 
Nor e’er had changed, nor wished to change his place.” 
The Deserted Village. 
TRE vicarage was an old-fashioned house partly covered with ivy, 
and having, on one side of it, a veraudah festooned with honey- 
suckle and other creeping plants, which opened on to a charming 
garden, with close-shaven lawn, abundance of leafy shrubs and 
variegated flowers, and a row of bee-hives, Over the rustic porch 
climbed the clematis and convolvulus, intermingled with some tea- 
roses. The Vicarage looked the realised ideal of homely content- 
ment, rural beauty, and virtuous repose. ‘The reverend master of 
this peaceful abode was, as far as character weut, in perfect 
harmony with it. He was as simple and guileless as Dr. Primrose, 
and as universally sympathising and charitable as the beloved 
preacher of the ‘‘ Deserted Village.” Mr. Troutbeck’s history 
served ‘‘ to point a moral,” if not to “adorn a tale.”’ When he 
was in jacket and trousers at school, he was a hard-working boy, 
who never got into scrapes, and was always at the head of his form. 
When he donned a more manly costume, he rose to be captain of the 
school ; and at when he at last lett it to go to Cambridge University, 
was still the same—always plodding, and always good. He 
walked off with the lion’s share of mathematical scholarships, etc., 
and ultimately captured the biggest prize of all in becoming senior 
wrangler. In addition to this, he took the highest honours in 
Classics and in natural science. His friends hailed him as the 
coming man. Robert Troutbeck, they said, could do anything, or 
be anything, he liked. If he went into the Church, he would soon 
be Arehbishop of Canterbury ; if he selected the law as his pro- 
fession, the woolsack was a certainty ; if, on the other hand, he 
turned his thoughts to politics, he had but to get into the House 
\o grasp the blue ribbon of the Premiership. Curiously enough, 
uone of these ambitious destinies were realised. Mr. Troutbeck’s 
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friends had somehow failed to read his horoscope aright. We do 
not say they were singular in this. The same mistake is made 
every day by partial and sanguine relatives; and scores of 
wranglers and “ double firsts” are turned out periodically, who do 
not become Archbishops of Canterbury, nor Lord High Chancellors, 
nor Prime Ministers of England. Mr. Troutbeck was a poor man 
when he took his degree ; but he had his fellowship to live on, and 
might, if he had liked, have added materially to his income by 
becoming a college tutor, or by taking private pupils. He pre. 
ferred, however, to take orders, and become curate in a small 
parish in Devonshire, where he remained without, apparently, any 
hope of preferment, till his old friend and schoolfellow, Sir Harold 
Winn, presented him to the living of Stradford-cum- Middlethorpe, 
Here he had lived, a bachelor, with his only maiden sister, for a 
number of years, in the greatest comfort and contentment ; and 
here he hoped and expected to live till death saw fit to lay him to 
rest under the turfin Stradford churchyard. His friends and 
remaining relatives had long since become reconciled to the 
position which fate had assigned their prodigy; but they still 
loved to revert to the memory of his academical achievements, and 
to reflect on what he might have been had he chosen. His maiden 
sister, especially, the faithful companion of his life, would shake her 
head knowingly when she saw an appointment to a bishopric in the 
papers, and whisper, confidentially, that Robert, with his talents, 
might have been a bishop or an archbishop, if he had liked. Whena 
new Lord Chancellor was appointed, she would shake her head again, 
and declare that had Robert only gone into the law he might then 
have been sitting on the woolsack. And when it happened that 
the Ministry of the country fell, and Mr. Somebody or Lord Some- 
thing became Premier, she would shake her head tore knowingly 
than ever, and protest that it was a pity Robert had not turned his 
attention to politics, for that he would infallibly have been Prime 
Minister. Robert himself probably felt no regret that none of 
these splendid visions had been realised; probably he had never 
himself indulged in them. He was still essentially the scholar, a8 
he shuffled about his study in his slippers and rusty black coat, 
and wrote learned criticisms on the margin of his beloved Homer, 
or pored over the intricacies of Comic Sections. The diversion of 
his leisure hours was his garden ; botany and natural history were 
his passions, and, perhaps, his fortes. His hobby was writing 
letters to the Times on incidents connected with these subjects. So 
that, on the whole, despite those prodigious acquirements which 
overwhelmed the devoted Henrietta, it may be that Fortune had 
shown a wiser discretion in placing him in these lowly circum 
stances than if she had summoned him to issue pastorals from the 
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Archiepiscopal chair, or to pronounce judgments from the Woolsack, 
or to guide the destinies of a mighty empire. In his excellent 
Henrietta, Mr. Troutbeck possessed the eternal sympathiser and 
the spontaneous reflector of many of his tastes. She was a second 
Dorothy Wordsworth, the “noble woman ably planned.” She 
“loved a garden and a hothouse too ;” but above all she loved bees. 
When not carrying bread to the hungry, nor ministering to the 
sons and daughters of sorrow, her time was divided, in summer 
amongst her hives in winter in working slippers for her hrother, 
who seemed ever in want of a new supply. She was employed in 
this congenial task when Sir Harold and Lord Clackmannan 
entered. She had her usual enormous mob-cap on her head, and 
wore a dress of linsey-wolsey made after a fashion entirely her 
own. 

‘‘ Miss Troutbeck,” said Sir Harold, ‘‘ P’ve brought my father- 
in-law, Lord Clackmannan, to make acquaintance with you and 
Robert. Robert is at home, I hope ?”’ 

“Robin ie at home, Sir Harold, and will be much pleased, I 
am sure, to be introduced to the father of Lady Winn,” said 
Henrietta, shaking hands, with his lordship. “ Robin is in the 
study at this present moment, and, I think, preparing a letter for 
the Times on the subject of his namesake, in whom, this morning 
as we were seated at breakfast, he observed a propensity which I 
believe has never been noticed by any naturalist before. I will 
fetch him, for I think he must have finished his letter by this 
time.” 

‘Another letter to the Times on the robin; God bless the 
man!’’ exclaimed Sir Harold, as soon as the door had closed on 
Miss Troutbeck. ‘‘Gad! these flocks of robin-redbreasts and 
cuckoos will soon fly away with the Times altogether if the Editor 
don’t look out! You will see an oddity in Robert Troutbeck with 
a vengeance, Clackmannan. To think of Troutbeck, whe took all 
the prizes at Rugby—I was his fag, you know, Clackmannan—and 
came out first of his year at Cambridge, now writing on the rohin | 
Gad! to what base uses may we not come, Horatio!” Only in 
Troutbeck’s case, poor dear old fellow! they are anything but base 
uses,’’ 

In a few minutes Henrietta returned, followed by Robert, who 
presented the queerest spectacle that can be imagined. He shuffled 
into the room in a pair of slippers, both of which were down at 
heel, and which he found it next to impossible to keep on his feet. 
His ink-spattered grey breeches tumbled about the slippers in any 
fashion they pleased, and might have been made for anybody. He 
had on a little snuff-coloured thread-bare coat with no buttons, and 
* waistcoat with only one. His white neckcloth, i had lost 
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all its starch, was crumpled up over his collar, and peeped over his 
right shoulder like an epaulette. On the other shoulder squatted 
a large tortoise-shell cat, which eyed the visitors with sleepy com- 
placency, and without showing the least intention of leaving her 
exalted position. In one hand he held the letter which he had 
been writing to the ‘‘ leading journal’’ concerning the robin; and 
in one of his ears he had stuck the quill-pen which had written it, 
Hc was a man who would have been tall had he held himself up- 


right ; but his shoulders stooped, and his head and neck were — 


always poked forward as if they were searching for something, 
Through a pair of spectacles, tied round his head with a piece of 
string, beamed his benign and abstracted grey eyes. He paused a 
moment to adjust the spectacles and then shuffled forward, with the 
cat still on his shoulder and the pen still in his ear, and shook Sir 
Harold’s hand heartily with both his own. 

‘ Now, vicar, upon my soul, what does all this mean? What 
have you been about ?’’ said the baronet, when he had presented 
his old schoolfellow to Lord Clackmannan. ‘‘ Look at that brute 
on your shoulder! What does she do there ?”’ 

“Tt’s only old Sappho,” said the vicar, taking pussy down 
from his shoulder and fondling her on his knees. ‘‘ She has a way 
of sitting up there while I write; but I was not aware I had 
brought her here with me. Do you object to cats, Lord Clack. 
mannan? I hope not.’’ 

“Not a bit,” said his lordship, cordially. ‘*I have rather 
venerated cats since I made acquaintance with Dr. Johnson and 
* Hodge ;’ so don’t dismiss Sappho, on my account, pray.”’ 

‘* Asa Scotchman I should have thought the great lexicographer 
would hardly have been in your good books,’’ said the vicar, 
smiling. 

“ He wasn’t over polite to us, certainly; but, notwithstanding 
his prejudices and sarcasms, I think we pretty well agree i 
endorsing Mr. Boswell of Auchinlech’s opinion of him,” 

“‘T shall always agree with Mrs. Boswell’s opinion of him— 
that he was a bear,” said Miss Troutbeck. ‘‘ Eh, Robin?’ 

‘I believe ladies are given to judging men like Dr, Johnson 
too much by the outward appearance, Henny,” said the vical 
simply, as he stooped to pick up her ball of worsted for Sappho t 
play with, and in so doing let fall the pen from his ear. “ Dear 
me, dear me !”’ he exclaimed, examining it closely, “ where could 
this have come from? I declare it’s the very pen I alway writ 
my letters with. How could it have got there, do you suppose, 
Henny ?” a 

** My dear Troutbeek, it came from behind your own ear, that's 
where it came from,” roared Sir Harold, “I suppose you werent 
aware you put it there?” ‘i 
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“Not in the least—not in the very least,” said the vicar, 
putting both his hand up to his ears, and then passing his 
through his untidy hair, as if he expected to find it full of quill- 
pens inambush. ‘‘ Yes, yes, it must have been that. I’ve a way, 
[know, of sticking pens behind my ears when something’s running 
in my head I want to put on paper. Dear me, though, J must 
have been in a brown study to keep it there all this time!” 

‘You were in your own study, anyhow,”’ laughed Sir Harold ; 
“ and you've got the result of your meditations in your hand, if I’m 
not mistaken.” 

“My brother is occasionally liable to a little absence of mind, 
owing, I am pursuaded, to the habit of constant abstraction of 
thought which the study of the mathematics demande,” said 
Henrietta apologetically to Lord Clackmannan. ‘‘I have heard 
that it is very a common characteristic of learned and clever men.”’ 

“So have I,” said his lordship ; ‘‘ and I believe it, too.” 

“ Robin’s habit of placing his pen behind his ear when he is 
pondering is just a little dangerous sometimes,” remarked Henrietta, 
seriously. ‘* He was once or twice narrowly escaped thrusting it 
into Sappho’s eye.”’ 

‘But that would bea terrible calamity, Miss Troutbeck,”’ said 
Lord Clackmannan. 

“Tt would, indeed, Lord Clackmannan. We brought Sappho 
here with us from Devonshire, and I really cannot say what Robin 
would do were anything to happen to her.” 

“He really must be more careful in future,’’ observed his 
lordship. 

‘Would you believe it, Lord Clackmannan, I have known 
Robin to start off to bury a person without having put on any neck- 
cloth? Luckily I noticed the omission in time. I haye known 
Robin do a more serious thing than that, through pure absence of 
mind. I have known him take a tract on the flora of Japan into 
the pulpit instead of his sermon, and actually proceed to read the 
introduction. Pure absence of mind, I assure you, Lord Clack. 
mannan, for Robin is the last person in the world to commit 
sacrileye. ” 
én” course, he is,” said his lordship. ‘‘ Anybody can see 

‘‘T have always been told that it is a habit pecnliar to geniuses 
I believe the great Sir Isaac Newton had it. Would you be 
kind enough, Lord Clackmannan to touch the bell which is near 
you. ‘etme Sarah should bring the tea.” : 

“ Now, Troutbeck,” said Sir “just be so as to 
read to us that document you told to yout baad Cisckmennas 
would like to hear it, T aoe: for he has often read your lucubra. 
tions in the Times,” 
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‘Do, Mr. Troutbeck,” said his lordship. ‘‘I should take it 
as a personal favour.”’ 

“Eh? Oh!—ah!—yes! my letter on the robin, you mean?” 
said the vicar eagerly, and beginning to adjust his spectacles, 
“Dear me, yes, with the greatest pleasure. The phenomenon is 
quite remarkable. I can find no writer who has observed it 
before myself. Let me see. Dear me, how dark it gets. Henny, 
don’t you think Sarah had better bring the lamp? Ah, I think 
I shall have light enough if I go to the window.” He rose from 
his seat, and went to the window, leaving a slipper behind him, 
and carrying away an antimacassar stuck to his back. He had 
put the quill pen in his pocket, but finding it there in feeling for 
his handkerchief, he had unconsciously replaced it in his ear. 

“Robin, dear, if you will give me my antimacassar, I will give 
you your other slipper,’’ said his sister, tendering him that well- 
worn article, and taking the antimacassar from his back. 

‘* Eh? what? How came that thing to stick to me. Dear 
me, how very ridiculous! Ah, my slipper! 1 have noticed they 
have a way of coming off sometimes. You must make haste with 
those new ones you are working, my dear Henny.’’ 

‘*T shall have finished them to-night, Robin,” said his sister. 
‘* He wears out his slippers as fast as I can make them, You see, 
I have always my winter work cut out for me, Lord Clackerman- 
nap," she whispered to that nobleman. ‘‘ Clever men like Robin 
deserve to be attended to; it is a task which carries its own 
reward. Are you fond of bees ?”’ 

‘** Now, Winn, this is my letter,” said the vicar. ‘“ Are you 
listening ?”’ 

“Clackmannan and myself are all ears,’’ said Sir Harold. 
‘* Fire away.” 

“Sir,’”’ the vicar commenced, “Perhaps you will permit me, 
through the medium of your highly-esteemed and widely-circulated 
journal, to inform the public of an interesting circumstance connected 
with our household favourite, the robin-redbreast, which I have 
recently observed, and which, so far as I am aware, has never been 
noticed before by any writer on natural history. This morning, as 
I and my sister were seated at breakfast, a robin, which has for a. 
long time been a constant visitor, and to which we are in the habit 
regularly of throwing the crumbs which remain from our repast, 
perched, as usual, on a holly branch close to the window to await 
his daily meal. I happened to turn my head for a moment in his 
direction, when I saw him suddenly make a dart at a spider 
which was hurrying along on a branch a little above him. I need 
scarcely say that he succeeded in capturing the insect, which I 
concluded would at once disappear down his throat, But to the 
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astonishment of both myself and my sister—who was a witness of 
the whole incident—a very different thing took place. Instead of 
immediately swallowing his prey, robin allowed the spider to crawl 
some inches from him, and then again pounced upon him ; in fact, 
he treated him for fully five minutes in precisely the same manner 
that we see acat treat a mouse: he first played with him, and then 
eat him. Now, sir, I think most of your readers will agree with 
me that this is a highly interesting and instructive discovery to 
have lighted upon with regard to the robin-redbreast. We were 
all aware that our familiar little friend was in the habit of making 
spiders and other insects a prominent feature in his bill of fare 
but, until now, I very much doubt whether any of us had conceived 
the idea of his being a turmentor of his prey. Trusting, neverthe- 
less, that this communication will in no degree lessen the popularity 


' of the ever-welcome little winter visitor whom our great national 


poet has so beautifully described as ‘ the summer bird that ever in 
the haunch of winter sings the lifting up of day,’ I remain, Sir, 


“ Your obedient servant, ‘ Trout.’ ’’ 


‘What do you think of it, Winn?’’ asked the vicar, eagerly, 
when he had finished ; ‘‘ will it do ?’’ 

“Excellent !”’ cried Sir Harold. ‘‘ But, my dear Troutbeck, 
what a pity it is you should waste so much ingenious composition, 
and such sounding periods, on a robin.”’ 

‘Eb?’ said the vicar, ‘peering through bis spectacles with 
mild simplicity, ‘‘ you don’t think such a curious fact about the 
robin-redbreast is worth while trying to write one’s best about ?”’ 

“No, no, Robert, I did not quite mean that,” said the baronet, 
laughing, and patting his old friend on the back; “I was only 
thinking—— well, well, it’s no matter.” 

‘* What is your opinion, Lord Clackmannan ?” cried the vicar, 
eagerly. “Could I have written otherwise? On a fact of so muon 
importance relating to the animal world, could I—— %” 

“You could not, Mr. Troutbeck, have written better,’ inter- 
rupted Lord Claccmannan, who perceived that the worthy 
naturalist’s feelings were a little sensitive on the subject. “‘ In 
my opinion, your letter is perfect, and the robin immortalised.” 

‘‘Ts it not simply wonderful, Lord Clackmannan ?” whispered 
Henrietta, laying down her work, and gazing up into his lordship’s 

- _“* His powers of expression, you know !” 

_ “I say, Troutbeck,”’ said Sir Harold, ‘‘ what makes you always 
sign yourself ‘Trout? Why don’t you put your full name?” 

“It may be a weakness of mine, Winn,” said the vicar, 
colouring a little, ‘‘ and probably you'll laugh at me, but I have 
always disliked the idea of my authorship in these things being 
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known to the herd. Finding the first part of my name very 
appropriate, as it seems to me, I make it my nom de plume.” 

“Oh, that’s it, is it?” laughed the baronet. ‘I say, my most 
excellent of trout,” he continued in a whisper, ‘‘ remember the 
important office you have to perform to-morrow, and, whatever you 
do, don’t present yourself at a certain much-beloved young gentle. 
man’s christening with a pen behind your ear, a cat on your 
shoulder, and an antimacassar stuck to your back.” ) 

“Believe me, my dear Winn, I shall take good care to do 
nothing of the sort,’’ said the vicar, with such earnest simplicity 
that it set Sir Harold in a roar. 

During tea Mr. Troutbeck upset bis cup over his grey trousers 
in darting forward to save a moth from singeing its wings at the ' 
lamp, and then sat down on Sappho, who had taken possession of 
his chair in the interval. Henrietta asked Lord Clackmannan if he 
knew who was to be the new bishop; and, on his lordship telling her 
that he did, she shook her head sadly, and intimated that the church 
had, without knowing it, been a great loser from Robin's having 
had so little ambition, for that, ‘‘ had Robin chosen, he must have 
been archbishop, Lord Clackmannan.’’ His lordship replied that, 
for his part, he hadn't the slightest doubt about it, and thought 
Mr. Troutbeck should yet go in for a mitre; and, after being again 
asked if he loved bees, he and Sir Harold took leave of the queer 
but excllent couple. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


IN WHICH HORACE RECEIVES A NAME, AND IS FRIGHTENED BY 
HIS GODFATHER. 


“Her, by her smile, how soon the stranger knows— 
How soon by his, the glad discovery shows, 
As to her lips she lifts the Jovely boy, 
What answering looks of sympathy and joy !” 
Rogers. 


“Slight are the outward signs of evil thought, 
Within, within, ‘twas there the spirit wrought.” 
Byron. 
Ibid. 

THE christening of the little heir of Wintoun was celebrated 
under the happiest auspices. The day, sweet with balmy aif 
resplendent with cloudless sunshine, vocal with the songs of happy 
birds, shouting the praises of a new-Uorn spring, seemed to have 
been created to do honour to the occasion. Such, at any rate, ¥# 
the religious conviction of Sir Harold, and Lady Winn, and of Mr. 
Plumtree, and the nurse. | 


“ A laughing devil was in his sneer.” 
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“So beautiful a day augurs ahapp yfuture for our boy, Evelyn,” 
cried Sir Harold from his dressing-room. 

“Does it not, dearest?’ returned Lady Winn from her bed- 
room. ‘‘ Look what a number of snowdrops and crocuses have 
come out near the lawn. God grant the augury may be fulfilled, 
and my precious Horace’s path in life be serene and rosy.” 

‘Thank the Almighty for sending us such a blessed day of 
spring sunshine,’ remarked Mrs, Plumtree to the cook, who had 
come to her room for a culinary consultation. ‘I’m not commonly 
superstitious, Mrs. Bowditch, but I own I should have felt less 
comfortable about the future of Sir Harold’s and her ladyship’s 
son had the day been stormful and uncertain.” 

“To be sure, Mrs. Plumtree,’’ replied Mrs. Bowditch. “ It do 
make a difference, don’t it? They say sunshine at a wedding ora 
christening is always a good homen.” 

“ Bless his little bosom! bless his dear little nose and ears and 
nobby little curls that grow so fast! bless his little tooty-toes ! 
bless his sweet little body all over from top to bottom!” cried the 
nurse in an ecstacy, as she arrayed her pet in his baptismal robes, 
“ And see what a lovely day of sunshine he’s got for his christen- 
ing! Just wont my beauty have a lucky life of it! Just wont 
he ?”” 

In due course the nurse bore her charge to the library, where 
Mr. Troutbeck was to sign him with the cross from a silver chalice. 
and to pronounce his name. The vicar, faithful to his promise of 
the preceding day, presented a very different spectacle to that 
which had first met the eyes of Lord Clackmannan. He was 
dressed in well-fitting and becoming clerical black, Henrietta had 
taken care to make him don his best-starched white neckcloth, 
which she had neatly tied and adjusted with her own fingers ; and, 
altogether he looked a most clean and respectable and comely vicar. 
The room was full of company, some of them guests who were 
staying in the house, some of them county neighbours who had 
been invited to witness the ceremony, and to dance at the com- 
memorative ball which was to take place in the evening. Maria 
Winn and her sister had been permitted by their mamma to spend 
a fortnight with their uncle and aunt, and the former, to her great 
delight and pride, had been asked and allowed to stand godmother. 
Nothing gratified these young ladies more than a visit to Wintoun. 
They loved their uncle and aunt immensely, in spite of the hints 
continually thrown out by their mamma that Sir Harold and his 
wife wete far too “ ak ” in their views and too worldly in their 
ideas and actions, and that their pernicious influence must be stren- 
Uously guarded against. 

“ All I know is,” said Maria, ‘‘ that uncle Harold and aunt 
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Evelyn are always awfully kind, and do all they can to amuse us 
and make us happy.” 

“Yes, Maria,” said Harriet, ‘‘ and then there is another thing— 
we don’t have to go to church so often, or to listen to those mission- 
aries and Bible-women with their wonderful long stories.” 

These visits to Wintoun were few and far between, for Mrs. 
Winn was very jealous of the unsound influence referred to, and 
generally contrived to find some excuse for refusal; so that when 
Maria and Harriet were so lucky as to obtain the covetted permis- 
sion, they gave themselves up with a will to the pleasures of the 
time. Their mamma and papa had been asked to accompany 
them, but Mrs. Winn excused herself on the ground of her manifold 
London duties—these certainly were tremendous, as we shall 
see presently—and Mr. Winn on that of his parliamentary ones. 
During the whole of the journey into Warwickshire the two girls 
did nothing but talk of the festivities in store for them, and con- 
jecture as to the physiognomy and characteristics of their little 
cousin. They were wild to reach the nursery after their arrival, 
and insisted upon holding the baby in their arms, turn about, 
until he vigorously remonstrated against such usage, and the nurse 
turned them out of the room. Their subsequent behaviour had 
been a series of disputes as to the nursing of the baby-cousin; 
Maria laying great stress on her privileges in that respect on the 
score of being a prospective godmother. She acquitted herself as a 
sponsor in the most exemplary manner, and took the vows of her 
office with a solemnity which seemed a sufficient guarantee that 
they would be performed. Harriet, though not herself a god. 
mother, stood close to her sister, feeling for the time almost elevated 
to that dignity; if she was not the rose, she had at least been near 
it. She wished she could be allowed to dance at the ball in the 
evening ; but one of the conditions on which she and Maria had 
obtained their mamma’s consent to the visit was that their aunt 
Evelyn should not introduce them tu the vanity of dancing. So, 
while the general company were whirling round to the lively strains 
of the violin and bassoon, the two girls had to content themselves 
with lying awake half the night and chatting about festivities which 
they could only imagine. Mr. Troutbeck’s manner of conducting 
the baptismal service was as irreproachable as his clerical toilette. 
He had no treatise on natural history concealed in his Prayer-book, 
yet a keen observer might have noticed that his hand shook with 
excitement as he dipped it in the silver chalice, and that at that 
moment a plump redbreast, bearing in its mouth a wriggling worm, 
perched on the window-sill near which he stood. 

But the cere-mony over, how that son and heir was kissed and 
re-kissed, andfondled, and danced, and dangled, and handed about, 
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like a donation-plate at Church! First of all his proud and-happy 
parents smothered him with embraces ; then he was hugged by his 
godmother Maria, and by Harriet; then Lady Clackmannan, his 
grandmamma, kissed him; then Lord Clackmannan gave him a 
brush of his whiskers; then several female cousins of various 
degrees of consanguinity handed him about amid a shower of en- 
dearments ; then old Sir Roger Bramwell and Lord Fieldfare, the 
master of the hounds, and Mr. Cator, the county M.P., came and 
gazed at him through their eye-glasses, and called him a fine little 
fellow and a promising boy, and considered him “ as plump as @ 
partridge ;” then their wives and daughters kissed him, and said all 
the proper pretty things to him ; and, then, just as he was begin- 
ning to manifest signs of impatience under so much overwhelming 
attention, and the nurse and Mrs, Plumtree were preparing to con- 
vey him to the quiet haven of the nursery, Lady Winn turned to 
a gentleman who was standing near the door, and said, with that 
exquisite smile of hers, ‘*I do believe, Algernon, you are the only 
ene who has not paid his respects to Horace since he has acquired 
the full right to be called Horace ; and considering who he is called 
after, and that you are one of his godfathers, no one should be 
more ready to do so than yourself. Wont you give him your con- 
gratulations before he goes ?”’ 

The gentleman, who looked about Lady Winn’s own age, at 
once twirled back his heavy black moustache, and, with a smile at 
his hostess, bent over the infant und kissed him. The child 
opened his large eyes to their fullest extent as the face approached 
his own, and then burst into a paroxysm of screams, upon which the 
library door was closed as speedily as possible. 

‘* He don’t seem to appreciate his godfather’s affectionate atten- 
tions,’’ said Captain Featherhead, with a slight laugh, which 
sounded affected, and twisting the ends of his moustache, which 
was shaped like that of the third Napoleon. “I fancy this dread- 
ful twisted appendage of mine frightened him.” 

‘* My poor little Horry !”’ said Lady Winn, smiling. “It has 
been a trying day for him; and, on the whole, be has behaved 
heroically. I dare say his courage succumbed before your martial 
aspect, Algernon,’’ 

‘‘I must modify my appearance by shaving off my moustache, 
otherwise your boy and I may never be friends, Evelyn,” said 
Captain Featherhead, with that short laugh of his which was 
meant to be playful, but which always sent the same kind of jar 
through you that you feel when a child scrapes on its slate with 
the point of its pencil. “ You’ve named him after poor Uncle 
Chetwynd, have you not ?” 

“Yes; Harold was very anxious that his first boy should bear 
your uncle’s name=the best friend Harold ever bad.” 
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Hos ace. 


“Uncle Chetwynd would have felt himself the proudest of men 
could he have known Winn’s opinion of him,”’ said the captain. 

“‘7’m sure anyone would value the good opinion and friendship 
of my dear husband,” said Lady, Winn. 

“I know / should,” said Captain Featherhead. ‘‘ And yours, 
too, Evelyn,’’ he added, glancing earnestly at her. 

** And have you not both mine and my husband’s, Algernon ?’’ 
said Lady Winn, with her sweet smile. “Iam sure both Harold 
and myself wish to give you all the friendship that we possibly 
can,” 

“‘T know it,” said the captain, almost in a whisper; “ andI 
feel it deeply.’’ | 

‘* Well, there is the gong for lunch,” said Lady Winn. “ Will 
you take in the eldest Miss Cator ?” 

It would seem as if in addition to the benign atmospheric in- 
fluences which signalised the day, that all the beneficent fairies had 
congregated to bestow their blessings and their dowers upon the 
infant heir. Everybody had brought an offering, and the tables 
groaned with the christening gifts—silver mugs and tankards, rock- 
ing-horses, drums, and other toys enough to fill a bazaar. ll the 
fairies. invisible though they might be, seemed to be kind, and to 
smile propitious ; to hover, as it were, over the newly-baptised 
Horace, and to whisper, with their silver voices—‘ Our darling’s 
path shall always be strewn with roses; his career shall be one of 
glorious success and supreme happiness ; the lines shall ever fall 
to him in pleasant places.” Would it not seem a thankless and 
jarring thing even to suggest that any malign being might lurk 
among the gracious band; that the unconscious little creature 
possessed such a thing as an evil genius who might, unsuspected, 
have been present—perhaps in a human form? And then, who 
among all that smiling and congratulating group eould that evil 
genius be? The only person whose caress seemed in any way to 
have alarmed the hero of the hour was Captain Featherhead ; and 
that was simply owing to the captain’s big moustache, This god- 
father of Horace’s was anything but an ugly individual, though 
many might have felt inclined to echo the opinion of Miss Cator, 
who told her mother after lunch that, in spite of his being very 
agreeable, she thought Captain Featherhead a man of singularly 
unprepossessing appearance. To judge of a person’s looks, and 
possible character, there is nothing like placing him in contrast 
with some one who seems to be his exact opposite in these respects. 
Now it happened when the grand banqnet in the evening was 
over, and the ladies had left the gentlemen to their wine, that Sir 
Harold called upon his guests to bring their glasses and sit round 
the fire, and in doing so, Captain Featherhead got between bis 
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host and Mr. Troutbeck, so that we get something of the contrast 
in question. Besides his black moustache, the captain has jet 
black hair, black eyebrows, and a turbid complexion—all of which 
together complete a general effect of intense darkness. But it is in 
the varied character and expression of his face that the contrast is 
most marked. On one:side of him is Sir Harold’s frank countenance, 
beaming with benevolence; on the other, the vicar’s saintly face, 
illumined with beautifal simplicity, and eager with innocent 
enthusiasm, as he descants on some recent discoveries with regard 
to the thrushes which frequent his garden. The black mass in the 
middle seems to have little in common with these characteristics. 
There is the continual presence of a vulgar self-consciousness, the 
absolute absence of any nobility of soul. The face is insinuating 
and plausible, and assumes, at times, expressions which look 
sympathetic, and even winning; but ever and anon there shoots 
athwart these a swift gleam of so doubtful a character, that you 
could almost believe you saw before you an embodied Satan per- 
petually transforming himself into an angel of light. The eyes, 
which are of the deepest shade of brown, are restless with vanity, 
aud lustrous with half.veiled passion; but passion which bubbles 
up from no poetic fount, but from a muddy pool of gross sensuality ; 
and, in spite of their lustre, they are cold, and could be cruel. 
Always, as his companions address him, comes that hollow and 
stereotyped smile, which displays the gleaming teeth of unimpeach- 
able white, and often, as a sequel to it, the thin, cynical laugh, 
which seems to proeeed from a machine rather than from a living 
human body. Sir Harold has never forgotten his dying friend’s 
injunction: ‘*Be a friend to Algy;’’ and since his marriage, 
Chetwynd’s nephew—Algernon Featherhead-—has been told to 
make Wintoun Manor his home whenever, and so long, as it 
pleases him ; and to look upon Harold and Evelyn as his brother 
and sister. ‘If, by showing friendship to Algy Featherhead I can 
repay one tenth part of all that poor Chetwynd gave to me of his, 
he shall have my warmest,” says Sir Harold. 

‘‘And mine also, Harold,” says Lady Winn, “ for all your 
friends are equally mine.” 

So from that day the brother-and.sister footing was definitely 
estabished. The captain had served in the Crimea for a short 
time as well as Sir Harold, and, owing to the numerous casualties 
in his regiment, had attained his present rank at a comparatively 
early age. 

“The wine is with you, Algy, I think,’’ says Sir Harold. 
“Fill up your glass and tell me what you think of that Madeira.” 

“Not bad,” says the captain, as he fills his glass, holds it up 
to the light with an air of a connoisseur, and drains it off at a gulp. 


























540 Horace. 
‘Not bad,” he repeats, as he elaborately wipes his imposing 
moustache, which he has no more real intention of amputating in 
deference to Horace’s fears than he has of paying his tailor’s bill. 
**T could scarcely give you better at my club, Winn.” 

**T believe you,” says Sir Harold, laughing. ‘‘I never dined 
with you at the Criterion but I thought most of the wine villanous 
stuff.”’ 

‘*T never myself cared about Madeira,” says Lord Clackmannan; 
“but I must say, Winn, this sherry of yours beats almost anything 
I ever tasted. It’s simply perfect.” 

“Ts it not?” put in Mr. Troutbeck, sipping at his wine and 
smacking his lips two or;three times, for the vicar loved a good glass 
as well as the robins. ‘ Excellent !’’ he cried, sipping and smacking 
again; “‘so very dry (sip), and not at all fiery (smack). Quite 
free from anything sugary” (smack). 

“Glad you think so highly of it, Troutbeck,’* says Sir Harold. 
“The Church, I am always inclined to think, has been a good judge 
of wine ever since St. Paul recommended Timothy to take it for 
his stomach’s sake.” 

‘* Very possibly,” says the vicar, with amusing seriousness. 
“The great difficulty is to get it good. This is really—(sip)— 
really unapproachable, absolutely—(smack)—as Lord Clack- 
mannan remarked, perfect.” 

‘‘We haven’t seen you at the hunt for an age, Winn,” says 
Lord Fieldfare, the Master of the Hounds. “ Not cut us entirely, 
I hope ?” 

“‘Oh, by no means; but somehow recent domestic events, 
matters connected with home and so forth, kept me out of the 
saddle.” 

‘The res august domi—I see,” says his lordship, laughing. 
‘* All the same, it’s a pity you missed the run we had last Friday. 
The best I’ve ever experienced in Warwickshire. By the way, 
how’s Saltpetre getting on ?”’ 

“Oh, famously. He was blistered last week, and Hawkes had 
him out exercising this morning, and, Gad! he was as fresh as an 
east wind.” 

“Do you intend showing anything at the ‘ Midland Counties’ 
next May, Harold?” asks old Sir Roger Bramwell, whose hobby 
is cattle-breeding. 

‘ Possibly I may send old ‘ Rufus’ if he is fit; and certainly 
I shall send ‘ Gipsy Queen’s’ daughter. I haven't bred a heif r of 
such promise for many a year.”’ 

“They say Farnham’s stallion’s spavined,” says Sir Roger. 
“ Unfortunate business. I understand the ‘ Highland and Agri- 
cultural’ will be held in your quarter this year, Lord Clack- 
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‘* Inverness ?” says his lordship. ‘‘ Yes, Inverness is what you 
may call almost a next-door neighbour of ours.” 

‘A favourable locality for the show, do you suppose?” asks 
the haronet, 

“ Extremely so, I should say.’’ 

“What is your opinion, Cator, about the proposal to get rid of 
the old E.I.C,?”’ asks Lord Farefield. 

‘‘T believe it will be a highly beneficial measure,’’ replies the 
county M.P.,a rather solemn Tory of a somewhat antiquated type. 
‘* My opinion is that everything connected with the Government of 
India should long ago have been placed under the direct supremacy 
of the Crown.” 

**T quite agree with you,” says Lord Farefiell. ‘ At the same 
time, I confess I shall be inclined to shed a few tears when the old 
Company gives its last kick.’’ 

‘‘ For my part, I should experience no overpowering sentiment 
were that kick to come to-morrow, Lord Farefield,’ remarks 
Captain Featherhead, who is on the eve for sailing for India, 
The captain had already visited that portion of the globe, his re. 
giment having been ordered there a short time before the close of 
the Crimean War. The climate, however, had affected his con- 
stitution unfavourably, and he had returned to England on sick 
leave just as the mutiny broke out. People said that other 
reasons, not so innocent as climate, had something to do with his 
return.” 

‘The mention of India, Captain Featherhead, makes me ven- 
ture to ask your opinion on a matter which, for a long time, has 
interested me deeply,” says the vicar, earnestly. ‘ Would it be 
possible, do you think, to acclimatise the prairie hen, and induce 
her to associate freely with our ordinary domestic poultry in the 
same way as in the case of the common pheasant !”’ 

“To tell you the truth, Mr. Troutbeck,” says the captain, 
with his peculiar laugh, ‘‘I should be sorry to give any decided 
opinion on such a subject. I have shot the prairie hen, but I have 
not studied her. Whether she would find this climate agreeable, 
and condescend to consort with a humble barn-door is, I imagine, 
& question which could only be proved by experiment.” 

“ Ab, yes,—precisely so,” said the vicar, looking disappointed: 
“I’ve half-a-mind to import a few. 

“Don’t look for much sympathy from Featherhead in your 
ornithological tastes, Trout,”’ cries Sir Harold, laughing. “1 doubt 
if he knows a hawk from a heron-shaw, or, for that matter, from a 
London sparrow, though I'd back him to knock ove. Serra 
any man in the kingdom. By the way, Algernon, w you 

think of this belle ceusine of Lady Rumford’s whom her ladyship 
has got stying with her! You've seen ber, haven’t you?” 
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' Yes,” says the captain, twirling his moustache np to meet his 
hooked nose. ‘Miss Moorhouse is a tolerably good-looking girl 
but the great point in her favour, to my thinking, is that she is 
reported to be as wealthy as the Mint. If the report is true 
Miss Moorhouse, as far as beauty is concerned, excels the Venus 
di Medeci.” 

‘‘ Ah! money! money! that’s all you youngsters care about 
now-a-days,” laughs Sir Harold, “as if, after all, that was the 
summum bonwn. Well, if nobody will have {any more wine, I 
propose we adjourn. I believe the dancing is to begin about 


Before the ball began there was a little vocal music in the 
drawing room. Miss Cator, who was ambitious, sang ‘‘ Robert | 
toi que j’aime ;” and Lady Constance Marten, Lord Fieldfare’s 
youngest and prettiest daughter, who was modest, sang “ The Last 
Rose of Summer.” Just before Maria and Harriet Winn were 
reluctantly about to retire to their chamber, Sir Roger Bramwell 
requested Maria to favour him with a display of her vocal powers ; 
but when she had explained that these powers were limited to the 
performance of a few hymns, sbe was, after all the prevailing cir- 
cumstances had been taken into consideration, graciously and 
genially exempted. The two wistful maidens could catch the dying 
strains of musical instruments and the muffled sounds of tinkling 
feet far into the morning of the following day, as they lay cosily 
in the same bed. 

‘So you positively sail next week, Algernon?’ said Lady 
Winn, as she stood up with the young captain in a quadrille. 

‘* Positively. On Monday next we are supposed to weigh 
anchor at 6 p.m. precisely.” 

‘* And you must join your regiment to-morrow ?’’ 

“T must, Iam sorry to say,’’ said the Captain, with a deep 
sigh, and his brown eyes looking very pathetic as they gazed into 
Lady Winn’s. 

“T thought at least we might have kept you to the end of the 
week,’’ said Evelyn, cheerfully. 

“Strive as I would, I couldn’t persuade these adamantine, 
authorities to give me an hour more, otherwise, you may be sure, I 
should cling to dear Wintoun to the very last moment. 

“Well, much as Harold and I shall miss you, I think, afterall 
the proper thing for a soldier is to be at his post,” said Lady Winn, 
smiling. “No doubt you will have plenty to occupy you during 
the few days before you sail.’’ 

“Infernal red tape,’”’ muttered the Captain, alternately sucking 
and twirling the ends of his moustache, and shooting lurid flames 
out of his eyes which would certainly have imperilled the War 
Office had he happened to be near it, 
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‘Now, dont be spiteful against the powers that be, dcar 
Algernon,” said Lady Winn, laughing gaily. ‘‘ Was it not ‘ the 
foremost Captain of his time ’—I mean, the matchless Duke—who 
was so fond of saying, ‘Obey your marching orders?’ Besides, I 
thought at one time you rather liked the idea of returning to 
India. 

“T believe I did when I first came here,’’ said the captain, 
gloomily ; ‘‘ but since I have been here, Evelyn,’’ he continued, 
bending his eyes almost fiercely on Lady Winn, “ the idea of 
departure has become positively nauseous.” 

“Oh, now, really, my dear Algernon, you must not make use 
of such terrible expressions,” said Lady Winn, laughing, but 
slightly amazed at his vehemence. ‘‘ If yon talk of nausea, I shall 
begin to think that the sea-sickness which, perhaps, you are ex- 
pecting to suffer from shortly, is going to come on prematurely.” 

“ You laugh at me, Evelyn, when, to me, it is anything but a 
langhing matter,” cried the captain, reproachfully. ‘* Do you think 
I can have revelled so long in your society, fand enjoyed soc 
much of—of—your friendship without feeling the wrench of sepa- 
ration now that it has come? Do you suppose I am made of such 
frigid material as that, Evelyn ?’’ he repeated, glazing almost 
savagely. , 

‘* Believe me, my dear Algernon, I don’t think anything of 
the kind,” said Lady Winn, smiling on him in her sweetest fashion ; 
‘but why be so tragic! Jam sure it is a very great comfort and 
delight to Harold and myself to think that we have succeeded in 
making you feel at home here, and that our poor friendship has in 
in some degree solaced you; and, moreover, I am quite certain that 
both myself and my husband will keep a warm corner in our hearts 
for you while you are absent. | We shall miss you much, I assure 
you ; but, after all, it will, perhaps, not he for so very long.” 

“Tt must not, and shall oot, be for long,” cried the captain 
compressing his lips with a determined air, and pulling fiercely at 
the ends of his moustache. “It would be utterly impossible for 
me to stand it for any length of times Then you will really miss 
me, Evelyn ?”’ 

“To be sure, Algernon. As I havesaid, we shall both miss 
you very much. Is it not natural that one should miss one’s 
brother ?’’ she said, looking up into his face sweetly. ‘ You know,” 
she added, ‘‘ you are the only brother I have ever had.” 

“Th.nks, Evelyn. It will be something to remember that, a4 
any rate,” he said, with impressiveness, and fixing his eyes on her 
dazzling white bosom with an ardour of contemplation which some 
husbands, perhaps, might not have quite relished being directed at 

their wives ; but Sir Harold was away at the other end of the room, 
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and would not have noticed anything had he been near ; and as for 
the ohject of the captain’s admiration, she had turned for the 
moment to make a remark to a lady close to her, and was totally 
blind to it. 

‘* You must write to us often, Algernon,” continued LadyWinn, 
turning round to him again. ‘‘ By every mail, if you can.” 

** And you will answer my letters rezularly, Evelyn?” said 
the captain. ; 

“ Assuredly I shall; and if I happen to be overwhelmed with 
domestic duties, Harold, I know, will gladly take my place. Be. © 
tween the three of us I fully expect our correspondence will 
materially augment the revenue.” She laughed gaily, but his 
dark face wore a look of miugled annoyance and despondency. 

‘*T shall treasure your letters, Evelyn. They will be my one 
consolation during my expatriation.” 

‘‘ Nonsense, dear Algernon!” she cried, langhing merrily. 
‘* What on earth makes you talk in that romantic vein to-night! 
I fully expect to hear of your having a romance in earnest before 
you have been many months in the East, and then we shall know 
who is really your treasure and comfort. Give me your arm and 
let us go to supper.”’ 

Next morning the captain departed from Winntoun with so 
lugubrious an air, that both Sir Harold and Lady Winn began to 
think that he must be about to leave some object of particular 
affection in England. 

‘*Can it be Miss Moorhouse ?” said the baronet. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


IN WHICH JACK RIBSTONE LEARNS A SECRET AT THE LITTLE 
WONDER. 


“Tmagination fondly stoops to trace 
The parlour splendours oi that festive place.” 
The Deserted Village. 


AFTER Martha Wren had dropped that curtsey to Sir Harold 
and Lord Clackmannan, and had hurried away, with her cheeks all 
on fire, from the kindly but awkward questions put to her, sbe 
turned into the little village post-office, and tremblingly asked if 
there was a letter for her. The postmaster of Stradford, who was 
also a grocer, ran rapidly through ® small bundle of papers, and 
just as he reached the end of it, pulled out one which bore the 
handwriting of Mr. Grantley Winn, and chucked it to her, saying, 
‘There, my girl. How's baby?” | 
“ Quite well, thank you, Mr. Cobb,” said Patty, blushing, 
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and taking the order for ten shillings out of the letter, “ will you 
please give me the money for this,”’ she added a little timidly, 
handing him the order. 

‘‘Who’s it from, my girl?’’ asked the grocer, as he began 
turning over the file of counterfoils. 

“Mr. Grantley Winn,”’ said Patty in a hesitating voive. For 
Mr. Winn, in the hurry of sending his present, had never thought 
of drawing the order in a disguised name. 

‘*There you are, miss,” said Mr. Cobb, handing her ten 
shillings in silver, and scrutinising her rather sharply through his 
spectacles. ‘*Mr. Grantley Winn, eh?” he went on. “Sir 
Harold’s nephew, ain’t he? the same young gentleman that came 
down here once for a week, and got tipsy at ‘The Little Wonder.’ 
You was in a place in London, wasn’t you, Miss Wren? ’’ 

“Yes, Mr. Cobb, I was under-housemaid of "young Mr. Winn’s 
mother.”’ 

“Oh that was it, was it ?’’ said Mr, Cobb, smiling knowingly. 
‘And I suppose the young gentleman was anxious to send you a 
small remembrance; what he would call a tip; not p’raps being so 
flush of cash when you left ?”’ 

‘< Yes,” said Patty, keeping her red face as much as possible 
out of sight of the grocer’s spectacles. ‘Good day, Mr. Cobb.” 

Patty walked home to her mother’s with a countenance by no 
means cheerful. ‘That ten shillings seemed to her a pitiful present 

for a gentleman like Mr. Winn to make her; but what hurt her 
more was the heartless tone of the words which accompanied it. 
Patty was @ pretty girl, with light yellow hair anda fresh com- 
plexion. She had a warm little heart in her bosom, and had left 
ter home for London in the perfection of simplicity ; yet, neverthe- 
less, she was not free from a certain half-innocent love of admira- 
tion, otherwise, she could scarcely have fallen so easy a victim to - 
the foolish flatteries'and insidious promises of a young gentleman | 
80 essentially shallow as Mr. Grantley Winn. She had tossed her 
stupid little head at Joe Ribstone, because she knew she could do 
so with impunity ; but when one whom she thought a fine gentle- 
man told her bow pretty she was, and that be was miserable if she 
did not love him, and gave her ribbons and trinkets, and promised 
tomake her a lady by marrying ker, that silly head of hers had 
ent completely turned ; and this was theend of it all! Alas! foolish 
Patty, thou art but the type of many others; though all have not 
met the soamn fate with ae illo Sener SS 
to say that Patty bad ever conceived a real passion for her beguiler ; 
on her side ye entirely an affair of thonghtless vanity. and 
rustic ambition ; and whatever of soft sentiment there might h 
been was effectually dissipated by the letter she had ast weaag 
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‘The vanity was all gone out of her foolish bead, but in its place 
h:d awakened the sweet maternal affections in virgin strength, and 
had concentrated themselves on her whom the pharisaical world 
would have loftily denominated “the child of shame,”’ viz., little 
Fanny. That ever-crowing, seldom-wailing infant seemed nothing 
worse that the charming child of nature as it was taken from its 
cradle and clasped to the bosom of its young mother. How happy 
was Patty that it was such a speaking likeness of herself, and that 
its very nature seem drawn from her, and not from its father! In 
spite of her crushing sense of wrong, there was in Patty’s nature 
a nobleness and a generosity which are not unfrequently found 
in maidens of her lowly position, and which now impelled her to 
listen to the abject prayer of the wrong-doer. She determined 
if possible still to preserve the secret of Fanny's paternity. Nor 
was this exclusively for Grantley’s sake; would not the know- 
ledge of his misdoings cause grief to Sir Harold and Lady Winn, 
who were her and her mother’s kind patrons and benefactors ? 

‘*To think that nobody knows Fan’s father, only yourself, 
Patty ?’’ said Mrs. Wren, looking up from her wash-tub. “ You're 
determined to keep it a secret, Pat ?” 

‘ T’d as leave do so, mother ; so please don’t ask me,”’ said Patty, 
beginnin,z to wipe her eyes. 

‘Sich an odd girl as you are, Pat,” said Mrs. Wren, looking 
keenly at her daughter. 

‘*He’s a double.dyed villain whoever he is,” growled Mrs, 
Marrowfat from the fire-place, where she was roasting her rheu- 
matic joints ; ‘and you've played the fool and are playing the fool 
to this day, my girl.” 

‘‘Come, mother, you ain’t inthe most charitable temper this 
afternoon, and it strikes me,”’ said Mrs Wren. ‘“ Shall I warm up 
that drop of oxetail Mrs. Plumtree sent down ?” 

On the following day, while the little heir was undergoing the 
ceremony of being formally received into the Christian Church, a 
large and liberal banquet was being held in the largest chamber of 
“The Little Wonder,’’ at which were assembled nearly every man of 
any standing in the parish. The entertainment had been provided 
by the Lord of the Manor, whose generous heart could not brook 
the idea that while he and his friends were holding high festival up 
at the mansion, his bumbler neighbours should have no opportunity 
of doing honour to the day in a substantial feast. That big 
banquet chamber in “ The Little Wonder” accordingly was for @ 
number of hours filled to overflowing, with the principal tenantry 
of the estate and the chief tradesmen of the village, who gorged 
themselves at discretion with the roast beef and the plum pudding 
of Old England, which they washed down with foaming libations 
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of the best ‘“‘home-brewed,” afterwards supplementing: these 
magnificent draughts with generous bumpers of steaming rum. 
punch, in which they drank to the health of the newly-baptised 
heir. The jolly host of “ The Little Wonder,” Mr. Thomas Cornish, 
was, what was called, quite in his element on the occasion, and set 
a rare example of conviviality by secreting a fabulous amount of 
ale and punch in the cavities of his capacious stomach. His great 
jolly red face blazed towards evening, like a Staffordshire furnace . 
his big nose, bearing a remarkable resemblance to Bardolf’s of old, 
beamed in the room before the lights were lighted, like a beacon or 
an ignus fatuus. Mr. Cornish had'lent his assistance in waiting on 
the company during the substantial part of the banquet; but now 
that the punch was circulating, and the long churchwardens were 
being puffed, and Mr. Thacker, Sir Harold’s land steward, and 
farmer Dawes, who took the head and the bottom of the table 
respectively, were continually roaring out to fill fresh bumpers for 
fresh toasts, mine host considered the time was come when he 
should take a persoual part in the conviviality ; and therefore he 
seated himself between Jack Ribstone and Jack’s father, from which 
position he was ready to sing a song, or propose a health, or crack 
a joke, or give emphasis to a rousing cheer out of his leathery- 
lunged chest, according as circumstances demanded. The landlord’s 
hilarity and jollity and immense drinking capacities were infectious, 
and by the time the lights were called for, and the great old- 
fashioned fire-place replenished with crackling logs, it seemed as if 
the general company were singing songs or drinking ‘healths, or in 
some way or other testifying to the earnestness and sincerity with 
which they were laying their offering on the shrine of that much 
vilified but most excellent and resplendent deity, Bacchus. 

‘““T say, my lad, what’s the matter wi’ you ?—you’re not 
drinking,” cried Mr. Cornish to the young blacksmith, who sat 
silentand melancholy amid the general jollity. ‘‘ You ain’t taken 
worse, I hope ?”’ said the jolly landlord, givin, him a thump’ on 
the back. ‘* Here, let me fill up your giass,”’ 

‘“‘ Not a drop more for me,’’ said Jack, snatching at his glass. 

“What! shirk your liquor on such a festive occasion as the 
heir-apparent’s christening day !’’ cried the landlord. ‘‘ Good God 
Almighty, Jack, what’s come over ye?” , 

‘*He’s got the love-pip, that’s what’s come over him,” said 
Jack’s father with a sneer. ‘‘ He’s as bad as his mother’s brood 
9’ chickens was last week, he is ; his feathers is crumpled, his poor 
sick head always agoing under his wing. He ain’t fit to be sitting 
here among holiday folks, with that face of his like a snow-storm 
in harvest. He ought to be at home, tucked into bed, with his 
mammy feeding him with water.gruel, and singing him asleep 


Horace. 
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with a love-ditty. He’s a heffeminate, mean-spirited, love-sick 
fool, that’s what he is !”’ 

‘‘ Now then, Mr. Ribstone, hold hard!’ cried the landlord, 
“You're coming it rather strong, and no mistake, You ain’t 
a-danging on your anvil, you know, just at present ; and its your 
own boy, and not a bit of iron, you’re a-hammering at with them 
unmerciful blows. Come, Jack, my lad, tell us the name of your 
sweetheart, and we'll fill a fresh glass to her health ?”’ 

“Sweet heart!” echoed the blacksmith, scornfully. ‘A 
d——d b——ch ! I call her.” 

‘* Now just you look here, father,” cried Jack, half rising with 
a burning face from the table, ‘don’t you be calling of her any of 
your bad names, or by old Harry! though you are my father, 
r"i——” 

“ You'll what ””’ said the blacksmith, taking the long clay pipe 
from his mouth and sending a supercilious puffin the direction of 
his son. 

“T’ll teach you to keep a civil tongue in your head,” said his 
son. 

‘Oh! you will, will you? you'll teach me, will you! that’s 
what you'll do is it,’’ said the blacksmith mockingly, and puffing 
out contemptuous volumes of smoke. ‘‘ You'll learn proper 
respect to your betters, you young cock, that’s what you’ll do. 
You’!l learn a lesson in behaviour when you get home, that’s what 
you'll learn, else my name ain’t Joe Ribstone and I ain’t your 
legitimate father.” 

“ Now, look here, Mr. Ribstone,” interrupted the landlord, “I 
tell vou what it is, I’m not going to have any of this sort o’ thing 
going on under my roof on a day which is dedicated, I may say, 
to general ’armony and conviviality. God A’mighty! what would 
Sir Harold say if he was to hear the way you two was going on, 
father and son too, by all that’s unlucky. IfJack’s in love, and 
disposed to be down-hearted in consequence of summat betwixt, 
him and his sweetheart, we must bear in mind that we was once 
young and in love ourselves, and maybe got our feathers a bit 
rumpled at times. Don’t you aggravate him, Mr. Ribstone, and 
I'll answer for his respect. Hand us your glass, old boy—your’s 
too, Jack, andj we'll have a private toast to the health of the 
hinteresting young party, whoever she is, and in which we will 
bury all resentments, as I may say, and drown all unpleasantness. 
Now, Jack, her name, if you please, you don’t mind giving that, I 
$l sg 

“It’s Martha Wren, I’ll be sworn,” put in Mr. Cobb, the 
grocer, who was sitting in their immediate neighbourhood. 

“ Ab, to be sure, so it is!” said the landlord. “I heard ethre 
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was summat between you and Patty at one time, Jack; but I 
thought that was all over since the——well, you know what I 
mean. I don’t wish to burt your feelings, my lad.” 

‘‘Since she came home and got a baby, Mr. Cornish, and her 
not married,’’ said Jack bitterly. ‘* That’s the truth of the matter, 
and its no use to hide it.” 

“A mean-spirited cur to be ’ankering after such a hussy!” 
muttered the old blacksmith, eyeing his son with supreme disdain. 

“Ts ita fly that’s got into your liquor and found its way down 
your throat, Mr. Ribstone, that you’re in such a devil of a bad 
humour this evening,’’ said Mr. Cornish, giving the blacksmith a 
good-humoured thump on the back. ‘ When a man of your high 
character and principles takes to bullying of your own son ona 
festive occasion, it’s quite time to eat salt fish on other days besides 
Good Friday.”’ 

'  ©Ugh!” grunted the blacksmith, as he refilled his pipe, but 
feeling mollified by the bit of flattery. ‘‘ ’Tis the fool’s own inte- 
3 rest I’m looking to, if he’d believe it.’’ 
‘“‘ Have you any notion who is the father of the child, Jack, if 
’ the question ain’t an indelicate one ?”’ asked the landlord. 
y “I wish I had,” said Jack, doubling his fist and shaking it 
r threateningly. ‘‘ I'd.” 
t 
r 
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‘* You’d do wonders, you would,” sneered his father. 
‘* 7’ve a notion,” remarked Mr. Cobb, quietly. 

‘* You?” cried Jack. 

“Yes; me,” said the grocer. 


I : “Out with it, then, Mr. Cobb,”’ said the landlord. ‘“‘ Who d’ye 
g suppose is the outrageous villain ?”’ 

1, ‘* You remember young Mr. Winn, Sir Harold’s nephew, who 
d was down here a year or two ago ?”’ 

a, ‘*Don’t I,” said the landlord, “ the young raskil would have 
id got drunk here every day if I’d let him. D’ye remember the 
ct, night after the cricket match, when I and Tom Critchett had to 
ce carry him all the way home? God A’mighty! I never sweat so 
it much in my life! You don’t mean to say you think it’s him, Mr. 
id Cobb ?”” 

"s “I do,’’ said the grocer ; ‘‘ I’m positive of it,” and he recounted 
he the incident of Patty and the P.O.O. 

ill “ Let the beggar show his white-livered face here again, that’s 
gs. 


all,” cried the young blacksmith, rising from the table with a 


4 great oath, and leaving the room. 
“ What's he up to now ?’’ said the grocer. 
he ‘* He’s mad on the girl, that’s clear,” said the landlord. “ You 
shouldn't have told him about young Winn, Cobb.” 
re ‘* He’s a fool,” observed Jack’s father; “‘a thundering fool,” 
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Solitude. 





SOLITUDE. 


And thinkest thou that loneliness is mine 
Because the grave 

Hatb covered in the form I thought divine ? 
The one who gave 

To life its sweetness ? She, whose smile was love, 
Who counselled well— 

To tread the pathway to that life above, 
Where angels dwell ? 


Death rent my soul, and left an aching void ; 
My eye was sealed ; 

My ear was deaf to song ; the viol cloyed ; 
My reason reeled. 

But God, who tempereth the northern blast 
To the shorn lamb, 

Healed up my wounds, and all the treasured past 
Before me came— 


The scenes of mutual love, the lightened care, 
The kindly word, 

The happy intercourse, the fervent prayer, 
I felt and heard. 

Again, in Solitude, my soul turns in 
On memory, 

Sinking the pleasant Past, with her great twin— 
Futurity. 


R. Compton Noake. 
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TRAVELLING WITH ADVANTAGE. 


In the month of June one friend tells you he is going to Norway, 
another that he is off to St. Petersburgh—no less! The .\merican 
refuses to be ‘* cabin’d, cribb’d, confin’d, bound in ” by any doubts 
and fears whatever as regards distance or purse. He will not limit 
himself to any one country. On bis huge iron-bound boxes is 
painted the indefinite address—Hwurope. Some fancy that space 
ought to be quite annihilated in asix weeks’ holiday. Itis nothing 
to these far-reachers that they can in this time touch American 
soil or get a Pisgah view of Palestine. Envying the telegraphic 
message, they resent the fact that stupid men of science have not 
yet discovered how in a few moments to flash tourists to the anti- 
podes by means of the latent electricity to be ground out of Cook’s 
coupons. 

But though every one travels in these days just as every one 
reads, there are as few good. travellers as there are good readers. 
Tke people who ask at lending libraries for the very newest book 
only to have to say “they saw it and liked it,’’ are precisely those 
who rush to and fro all over the earth, and return as empty as 
they set out. Travelling is either useful or not according to the 
motive with which it is undertaken. Some there are whose sole 
object is to get over a number of countries just to have to say they 
were in them. Such people neither improve themselves not in- 
crease their happiness. They never do anything they themselves 
care for; but follow conventionalism as the best tourist’s guide. 
They admire by means of their Badegers and Murrays, and are 
“ charmed ”’ with the things with which they ought to be charmed, 
In picture galleries they do not look at the pictures, but read before 
them out of a guide-book, for the saxe of future conversation, a 
short notice of the birth and death of “ this eminent artist.’’ It has 
been said that “ life would be tolerable but for its pleasures,’”’ and 
in their heart of Learts, many would like ‘‘ going on the continent ”’ 
only for its art-galleries, museums, cathedrals, and objects of 
interest generally. ‘‘ Hungry work it is doing pictures. I have 
always to eat two steaks after each collection ; besides, it tires the 
neck so! ”’—this is the honest confession once heard by the writer 
on coming out of a celebrated gallery. 

In most instances the ostensible object of holiday travelling is 
to get health and strength for the winter’s work before us, but 
many are considerably more fatigued than refreshed by their 
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summer’s campaign. When starting all seems delightful, and itis 
only the experience of aching brains and bones that teaches us how 
much a tour of sight-seeing takes out of us. What busy workers 
want in a holiday is good air, and total absence of anxiety and 
fatiguing work. Now it is not a very beneficial change from the 

air cf a city office, to spend six or eight hours daily in a crowded 
railway carriage. Again, can there be more anxious work than 
searching for new quarters each night, and settling “ little ac- 
counts” each morning? And, oh! how a good ‘‘ fleecing ” on 

the part of an hotel-keeper, in the morning, can take from the love- 

liest scenery passed through during the day its beauty and its joy ! 

Nor is it very good for the health of men whose habits are seden- 

tary to take immense walks during one short period,—to crowd the 
whole year’s muscular exercise into a single month. When calcu- 
lating, too, our chances of obtaining health and pleasure from a 
tour abroad, we must think of the nervous irritation involved in 
waiting hours past our usual meal times, or never being sure of 
sleep at night—suspecting, as we must, that just_as we have dined’ 

off fellow.creatures, smaller fellow-creatures may sup off us!l—of — 
having frequently to go through a heated argumentation, or else — 
submit our plans to those of our companions in travel, or travail, 
And yet, though travelling is often so full of annoyances that it 

can only be said to confer happiness on those blessed souls who 
expect nothing, much might be said on the score of culture. 
Though the foreigner is not quite like Virtue, having “ such a face, 

and such a mien, as to be loved needs only to be seen,” he is now 
discovered by thousands each summer ‘to be not at all that bar- 
barous being he was considered by many of our ancestors, only 
because they had never seen him. It is possible to go “on the 
continent’ summer after summer without losing a single preju- 
dice, but at least by doing so we have a chance of becoming more 
cathoiic-minded. Every railway, steam-boat, and telegraph wire 
in the world reveals something to the sympathetic, of thatone touch = 
of nature which makes the whole world kin(dred), and which sbould — 
make us kind and liberal in our opinions and actions. In every 
country a thousand objects preach the Christian doctrine of the 
brotherhood of man, and unless we are afflicted with the church- 
goer’s “ disease of not marking ”’ we must be benefited. But how 
very prevalentis this disease amongst ‘‘ rushing, scratch-surface, yet. 
think-they-know-all-about.it globe-trotters!” If only they would — 
keep their eyes and ears open, travellers might get little less shan 

a liberal ese from these frequent tours “ on ~* > continent.” 

But no! they visit the chief towns, and flit about from sight 

sight. And then they return, having seen everything on 

seen nothing, for of any real insight into the countries visited tht 

gain none. 
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The golden rule of travelling with advantage is to make our 
minds, before leaving home, perfect blank. Hence, for the brief 
period of our holiday, all anxious thoughts of “ shop,” and every- 
thing else that might distract attention from the instructive book 
of foreign countries, Seeing thus with our eyes, and hearing with 
our ears,we shall not, as do many tourists, return home with recol- 
lections as confused as the colours-at the end of a kaleidoscope. 
But we are not to make a labour of a pleasure ; for this reason we 
should follow our real desires rather than conventional got-up ones. 
Why, for instance, should farmers force themselves to ‘' do” picture 
galleries, and pretend to love church architecture? 

Révenons @ nos moutons, should be their motto. If a man prefers 
wandering through back streets, so as to study the manners or want 
of manners, of the inhabitants, he does not commit a crime instay- 
ing away from more respectable sights. Chacun 4 son gout. Having 
paid your money, you, yourself, and not other people, should choose 
your ‘‘ objects ” of interest. Don’t be afraid of your friend’s cate- 
chism on returning home. To the question, “ Have you seen this 
or that?’’ there is no disgrace in answering, ‘‘ No, I did not care 


‘ to see it.” We shall probably learn most when we consult our in- 


nocent tastes, and if a holiday become a bore, instead of recreating 
worn-out faculties, our money’s worth shall not be obtained. For 
the sake of health and happiness let us take it easy. One mile 
of the ‘‘ continent ’’ travelled through improvingly and with comfort 
is worth a hundred “ done” in foreed*marches, as theugh our object 
were to accomplish the maximum of miles in the minimum of time. 

‘* Fret not thyself,”’ is the practical advice of the Psalmist; this 
should be laid to heart by tourists. Have you made up your mind 
to spend fifty or a hundred pounds? Put the money in your 
pocket, and return when it is expended. But don’t grieve about 
every supposed overcharge, or imagine that “all is lost’ when a 
single shilling cannot be accounted for, and that therefore ‘‘ these 
scenes’ are no longer ‘‘ so charming.” Again, many tourists are 
slaves of their clothes, and are too anxious about bag and baggage 
to enjoy anything. We once travelled with an old bachelor who 
was much disappointed with the Alps. Why? Hesaw them not! 
for he was thinking of, and boring us about, those pills he had for- 
gotten at Paris! Nor should we think back, in a remorseful way, 
on sights we have missed. “ Things withuut all remedy should be 
without regret,” . 

It is a difficult, but most important matter, to find a congenial 
travelling companion, for iron sharpens iron ; and joys are doubled 
when shared with a sympathising friend. But such a companion, 
if not congenial, will often force from us, in our bitter experience, 
the words, “ Defend us from our friends.”’ | 
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Travelling companions should have, as nearly as possible, thé 
same tastes; and above all, the same length of purse. Then, we 
must never think of travelling with people who have a “ passion” 
for this or that. Does our companion care for nothing on earth 
but a cathedral, a waterfall, old ruins, anciept.masters?—while we 
ourselves care for nothing in particular? Then we shall feel far 
from happy, leaving our premeditated route, missing our dinner 
hour, spending money, and generally boring ourselves, all to see 
his hobby. We should avoid those who have a mania for fast tra. 
velling. A single hour spent at one place, though it be as 
interesting as Rome or Pompeii, is more than enough for some ~ 
people. Watch in hand, they never cease to complain of this 
‘creeping train.”’ They are as anxious about their time as are 
sermon.listeners, who, though they do nothing on their return 
from church, grudge every moment tothe preacher. We certainly 
cannot be said to travel with advantage unless either happiness, 
health, or culture, is increased on our return. Many people during 
a tour are rather playing at happiness than enjoying it. Are there 
not at least some busy men who, if they were not afraid of falling — 
into conventional heresy, would frankly confess that their concep- 
tion of a holiday is very different from the usual one “' on the con- 
tinent ?’’—-that it is simply this: stay at home, a creature of habit, 
surrounded by customary comforts, and amuse themselves doing 
absolutely nothing ? 

It is an amusing sight, when staying at Dover, in the end of 
September, to watch the boats coming from Calais. What an 
army of tourists! A rather sensational display of ice-hatchets 
and Alpine-stalks advertise the fact that their owners are lovers of 
scenery—unless, indeed, they have climbed the Swiss mountains 
merely for the sake of bringing home conversational material for 
the next ‘‘ season.” And who can say whether some rich Desde- 
mona, as she listens to the traveller’s tale of ‘‘ most disastrous 
chances, of moving accidents by flood and field, of hair-breadth 
‘scapes,’ may not “serioasly incline;” give Othello for his ~~ 
pains ‘‘a world of sighs;” and even “love him for the dangers 


(query : lessened by railways?) he has passed?” But did not ail: a 


these tourists “ go on the continent ” for the sake of their health ? 
and if so, why do they look so pale and worn?’ Why do they give 
one the impression that they are returning from ‘war, rather than 
from a pleasure-trip? Is it because they have slept in their 
clothes for a night or two, are covered with the begriming 

of steam-travelling, and are still suffering from sea-sickness? 
Some of you,’’ I thought, as I once stood on the Admiralty Pier, 
in proud superiority over sea-sickness, watching its vi om. 
in pairs up the gangway steps, “some of you seem to have miss 
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one of the chief objects of travelling—health. You will soon get over 
your sea-sickness, and be the better of it; but you have evidently 
worked too hard, and the effects of that will last much longer. 
Had you taken your tour more easily, you would have returned 
from it refreshed, instead of looking quite worn out, as you do 
now.” 

As regards culture, we may remark, in conclusion, that there 
is not the least connection between it and mere “ globe trotting.” 
“Sir,” said Dr> Johnson, to a fine gentleman just returned from 
Italy, ‘‘ some men will learn more in the Hampstead stage than 
others in the tour of Europe.’’ Ordinary people cannot bring on 
their tours great knowledge and powers of observation. We are 
not scientists, like Sir Charles Lyel, of whom it was said, by those 
who had travelled with him, ‘‘ That to see him hanging out of the 
window of a railway carriage to watch the geological formations as 
he passed through a railway cutting, was as if he saw the sides 
hung with beautiful pictures.” Still, we petty men can learn 
much if we travel open-eyed. ‘The wise man’s eyes are in his 
head; but the fool walketh in darkness.”’ 


Travelling with Advantage. 
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PERSONALITIES OF THE HOUSE OF 
COMMONS. 
XXXIL 
MR. BERESFORD HOPE, o & 


Mr. Berrsrorp Hope is an admirable example of a Memberof — 
Parliament who is a savant and cultured man of letters, and, at 
the same time, not a pedant. There is a sprinkling of such in the 
present House of Commons, and they constitute a useful and 
elevating element in its varied composition. Prominent amongst 
this class, in addition to the subject of our sketch, may perhaps be 
placed Mr. Walpole, Mr. McCulloch Torrens, Dr. Lyon Playfair, 

and Sir John Lubbock. About a year ago, the House lost the 
gentleman who, probably, was the most eminent of the band, viz.,. 

Sir William Stirling-Maxwell. The presence of legislators of this 
type is always felt to be welcome in the House of Commons, — 
because, while they are quite ready upon occasion to give the ; 
benefit of their learning and information to its deliberations, they 
usually avoid any lecturing or professorial tone, and rarely intrude ] 7 
into questions of which they have no special knowledge. It was ” 
instructive to mark the contrast between the House’s treatment of 
any one of the gentlemen above-mentioned, and its treatment of 4 
the late Mr. Stuart Mill. Of that remarkable man’s abilities, we 
must ever think with the profoundest respect, and, of course, the of . 
House of Commons duly appreciated them; but, nevertheless, 
there always floated round the hon. genileman’s parliamentary 
addresses such a powerful atmosphere of the study, that they 
wearied and irritated, rather than animated and satisfied his © 
audience. As becomes a member for Cambridge University, Mr. 
Hope is an accomplished scholar, and one who is in orery rages 
competent to treat of any question which may arise in 

with that ancien: and famous seat of learning. He is likewise ree 
garded as an authority in all matters relating to art, archwology, 
and the church. He has lately been elected Fone of the trastessal 
the British Museum, an appointment which appears to have given 
universal satisfaction. As regards archwological questions, he 
generally supports oe oe ee ee 
the Preservation of Ancient Monuments; and in Church 
he is the uncompromising opponent of Mr. Osborne Marga, 
that gentleman's Burials Bill. Mr. Hope is undoubtedly a & 
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Churchman, and perhaps more. He has not unfrequently evinced 
what may be good-humouredly termed, a sneaking sympathy with 
the Ritualists. At the same time, the hon. gentleman has in- 
variably, both inside and outside of Parliament, displayed so much 
sound common sense with regard to questions materially affecting 
the welfare of the National Church, that we cannot for a moment 
suppose he would ever in his heart desire to see triumphantly 
supreme a school, the chief aim of whose existence appears to be 
the perfect development of ecclesiastical foppery. The important 
fact in connection with Mr. Hope’s parliamentary handling of the 
several subjects we have referred to, is this: that on each and all 
of them, he speaks with no merely academic prosiness or precise- 
ness, but. lucidly, simply, and pleasantly ; and altogether in such 
@ way as to command the interested attention of the House. More. 
over, he interweaves with his addresses a certain quaint drollery of 
illustration, which usually produces a happy effect; but which, at 
the same time, from its highly original character, fully justified 
Mr. Disraeli in once alluding to the “ grotesque oratory of the hon. 


gentleman.” Mr. Disraeli also, upon one memorable occasion, 


called attention to Mr. Hope’s ‘‘ Batavian grace,” which was a 
quid pro quo for that gentleman’s introduction of “the Asian 
mystery,”’ That ‘‘ Batavian grace’ is ‘a marked feature in Mr. 
Hope’s personality, and the back view which the spectater in the 
gallery obtains of the hon. member’s rotund and somewhat pecu- 
liarly-proportioned figure, is not easily forgotten; any more than 
is the original tone of voice which presently reaches his ear, as it 
issues forth in a stream of declamation equally striking and original. 
Mr. Beresford Hope has now sat in the House of Commons for a 
cousiderable period, and experience teaches the pleasing fact that 
his personality is as popular as it is respected and honoured. 


Morey. 
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A Feminine Fead. 


“A FEMININE FEUD.” 


Ry the Author of “The Widowers’ Wooing,” “ Maud Carrington’s — 
Mistake,” &c., &c. 


“ How late you are, Ben !—dinner will be ready directly. ve 
been to call on those Hevanses’, and such a time I’ve had of it, © 
you can’tthink. You won't catch me going there again in a hurry, e 
T promise you. I’m not going to.stand her hairs, not I.” 

‘‘T am sorry to hear it, my dear. I thought Mrs. Evans would ~ 
have been an acquisition to the neighbourhood. How did you get 
on? What did you say to one another?’’ And Mr. Tookioe: a 
well-to-do candle manufacturer, settled himself in a comfortable 
arm-chair near the open window of the handsomely-furnished draw- 
ing-room of his handsome villa in the thriving parish of Riverside, 
and prepared himself to listen to his wife’s account of the apparently | 
hostile encounter—otherwise morning call—which had just taken 

lace. 

7 Mr. Jackson’s brow was overcast and his manner depressed ; he — 
scented war, and his soul loved peace. He liked living in charity — 
with his neighbours, and Mr. Evans, the recent purchaser of an — 
adjoining handsome villa, was more than a neighbour—he wasan 
old and long-standing City acquaintance and also a manufacturer, — 
only he traded in leather and skins, and had not climbed the ladder _ 
step by step as had his brother manufacturer, but had suddenly 
been transplanted from the lowest rung to the topmost one bya 
stroke of his uacle’s pen. In other words, from being a subordi. 
nate in that very industrious gentleman’ s house of business, — i 
he had become its head. Change of fortune had necessarily Ee 
necessitated a change of residence and change of establishment, 
Mr. and Mrs. Evans had therefore migrated from a genteel eight 
roomed house, situated in a genteel terrace at Brixton, with its 
attendant maid-of-all-work and occasional charwoman, to the before- 
mentioned handsome and commodious villa residence in the villa 
of Riverside, a spot sacred to prosperous manufacturers, and wi 
an easy distance of town: a villa with its tower and turrets a 
picturesque views, its Gothic porch and its Gothic windows, it | 
three handsome reception rooms, its seven commodious bedroc : ; 
and its bath-room ; its two conservatories attached, and its capital ; 
kitchen garden ; ite grounds of about one acre, well timbered ai 
shrubbed ; ite lawn sloping to the river; its flower-garden, with it 
vases and statuary, and its standard roses and flights of stone steps} 
its terrace and its red gravelled walks; its double coach. 
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sxd its six-stalled stable ; its two loose boxes, its harness room, its 
man’s room, and extensive lofts; its pigeon room, cow-house and 
fowl-house, and every domestic convenience, all unusally complete 
and in beautiful order. As was the household :—three serving 
maids and one serving man, with two boys thrown in to equalise 
the balance of work—a boy in buttons to assist the maid-servants, 
and a bey out of buttons—and out of a good many other things— 
to assist the man-servant. In the six-stalled stable- were three 
) carriage horses, viz., a pair of nags with black points fifteen hands 
» a high, and a good looking chestnut mare.j 
In one of the ‘‘ loose boxes” was a handsome brown cob, war- 
ranted “ quiet to ride,” for the joint use of Mr. and Mrs. Evans, 


i. neither of whom were remarkable for their feats of horsemanship. 
t In the double coach-house was a miniature C spring brougham, 
, and a mail phaeton, convertible at pleasure into a Stanhope or a 
8 waggonette; in the harness room were three sets of harness, the 
. two mounted in silver, and the other in brass; and in the kennel 
' close by was a jet black curly-coated retriever, who having no 
y legitimate occupation of his own, amused himself and annoyed his 
. neighbours by whining all day and baying the moon at night—at 
least, when there was a moon ; when not, he resumed his pathetic 
wz} howling. : 
iy Mrs. Jackson, familiarly known as Tilly, was-a bright little 
m person, with manners as vivacious as her colour was vivid; indeed 
©. the brilliancy of her complexion was a continual source of regret to 
rT, her, for her colour kept pace with her animation, and she was 
er always animated. Mr. Jackson admired both animation and com- 
ly plexion, while she sighed for the delicate hue of the lily. In the 
oe a days of their courtship he had been wont to exhibit a charming 
a photograph of his betrothed, coloured though toned down by {an 
* 7 7 artistic photographer, and when one of his lady friends, who was 
ly suspected of having had designs on the hand of the well-to-do 
at manufacturer, carelessly remarked that the face was pretty, but the 
hte 2 colour was evidently very high, he proudly replied, ‘‘ Ab, you . 


should see the original ; she has much more colour than that !’’ 
Tilly was a thorough cockney ; she liked her Sunday drives and 
her Sunday out. Though living in what might be termed the 
country every day of the week, she was fond of a crowd and fond 
of a gossip, She loved to array herself in light tints, as she 
her chairs and her sofas, her walls ber | 
chose her husband’s neckties, gloves, waistcoats and pantaloons, 
and endeavoured to make him look as gay as she could. The 
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those sober-coloured habiliments ; but in the under garments she — 


was able to give her taste wider scope. His flannel shirts were 
the marvel of the laundress, and his gay-coloured socks and his 
many-coloured calerons cost her many a pang, and many a scolding 
from the quick-tempered though good-natured Mrs. Jackson, who 
declared she was almost ready to cry when she beheld her brilliant 
scarlets come home a sickly-looking pink, her carefully selected 
arrangements of orange and mauve spots presenting an appearance 
of having not recovered from a bad attack of the measles, while 
her delicate light blues had become invisible to the naked eye. 

Little Mrs. Jackson was brimming over with hospitality and 
friendliness, socially speaking, in her own citcle, not out of it. 
She was a capital housekeeper, though but moderately accomplished, 
we are afraid to say educated, for her education perhaps came 
within the category of what the author of “ Middlemarch” says 
is but another name for motley ignorance. She sang a little and 
played a little; but her performances on the pianoforte were such 
as to cause a Frenchman to exclaim, ‘‘ Madame, ayez pitié, de ce 
morceau.” Her French was chiefly remarkable for the uncom- 
promisingly British accent with which the few sentences she was 
mistress of were enunciated, and it was during the dinner hour at 
the villa that they were generally brought into play. “Plu tar,” 
the lady would say, checking her husband’s communication, or 
‘* par devons les domestic,” or, “ arretez é presong.” 

This good-natured little person had but one antipathy, we 
believe, and that was towards the unoffending letter “h,” ‘hich 
she treated with studied neglect and indifference, taking it up and — 
utterly ignoring it in the most capricious manner. 

“ Well,” began Tilly, turning herself round on the music-stool © 
so as to face her husband, and keeping herself in perpetual motion 
on the revolving seat, “ you must know I went up-stairs directly © 
after lunch. I didn’t stay a minute with baby, but began to dress 
at once. I put on this green ‘ pull de soir;’ I thought it looked 


- better than the mauve one, because of the lace; and because it 
went better with my new French bonnet—the white one, you — 


know, with the pink feathers; and my beaded black jacket; and a 


new pair of gloves, Ben—primrose, four buttons. Well, I got 
chevw/ahees fun I should have got there sooner, only cook kept | 


me a long time—it’s such bad weather for keeping things, and the 
larder is the worst larder in the whole parish, as I have told you 


twenty times.” 
“ Yes, I know,” interrupted her listener ; “ and so Mrs, Evans 
was at home?” yeh? 
“Why, of course, or I shouldn’t have seen her. There | 
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a deal about that drawing-room from Susan, and—oh, my !|—it’s 
nothing like what I thought. Would you believe it, there wasn’t 
a bit of wool work in the whole room; and if there’s anythiug I do 
admire, it is chairs, and cushions, and fender stools, and screens 
like ours. She had nothing but a bit of chintz, and that was all 
odds and ends of patterns. And there was no middle table full of 
pretty things, as we have; only some bits of tables, of no use, 
standing about. I don't think the glasses had any frames to speak 
of: they looked nothing at all. I took all in at a glance, and I 
noticed——”’ 

‘Never mind the furniture, Tilly; what sort of looking 
woman is Mrs. Evans?” 

‘‘T was coming to her. There she was, sitting doing nothing, 
with a nasty little curly dog in her lap, who kept barking at me 
all the time, and who she kept talking to, instead of to me,” 

‘‘T heard Evans say his wife was very handsome: what do you 
say, Tilly?” 

“Of course Mr. Hevans thinks so, it’s right he should; but 
other people needn’t, if they don’t like. Why, she’s tall and 
scraggy, I call it; I dare say she calls herself slender. She has got 
great, big eyes, just like saucers; and her air done up anyhow: 
it’s no colour at all, just like’’—Tilly cast about in her mind for a 
fitting comparison, for a moment, and then came out with—“ blot- 
ting-paper colour. She has such a big, wide mouth, and kept 
smiling only because she wanted to show her teeth, because they 
were white; and she turns up her nose all the time, as if it wasn’t 
turned up enough already. ’Andsome, indeed,” concluded she, 
“and with that bit of a nose! When you talk about beauty, I 
like a nose to be straight. And she has no complexion, Ben, but 
is dreadfully sallow-looking. And she wore one of those new- 
fangled gowns—all straight, no tunic or fiounces. She did look 
such a guy in that tight thing. It was a dirty-looking drab colour 
—a very rich silk, but nothing to look at.” 

“ Well, upon my word, my dear,’’ said the husband, meekly, 
“you have drawn a pretty picture! I don’t know wh 
would think of it.” 

Tilly continued, without heeding her Ben’s interruption: “ I 
Was going to shake ’ands with her, of course ; but she bowed like 
this,"’"—and Tilly bowed haughtily from her music stool. “ I was 
rather taken aback at first. ‘I ‘ope you like Riverside,’ I said ; ‘ it’s 
avery ’ealthy place; you will get quite stout: it suits me and 
my ‘usband wonderfully.’ Then she minced just like this”—and 
Mrs. Jackson pursed up her lips, turned up her nose, and half 
closed her eyes, saying, “‘‘ Be seated, pray.’ So I sat down, and 
we looked at each other, and I looked round. the —— she 
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stared at me, and I could see she was taking stock of my dress, 
And I was so glad I had got this grand one on. I soon began to 
talk again. I wasn’t going to sit silent if she was. And all the 
answer I could get out of her was ‘Oh?’—‘ Yes ?’?—or a stupid 
little conceited laugh, or ‘ Indeed ?’ or ‘ Really?’ It was very up- 
ill work trying to be polite, for I had a very good mind to tell 
her what I thought of her manners. It isn’t as if*I ‘didn’t know,” 
continued Tilly, ‘‘all about her, and what a rise she has just had. 
She was downright hinsolent, Ben. I felt so ’ot and uncomfort- 
able, you can’t think, and at last I got up and came away. If 
her ’ouse is newer than our ’ouse, I like ours a great deal the best; 
and if she has four horses in her stables, haven’t we always a car- 
riage and pair when we want to go hout? She’ll soon be tired of 
seeing them heat their ’eads off, 1 can tell her. I’m sure we found 
that out pretty soon, didn’t we, Ben? I was tired of exercising 
those ’orses of ours, and was glad enough to see them sold. One 
old pony is quite good enough for these roads, and when we want 
to go out for the day, we can always have them from the livery 
stables. You see, Ben,’’ she continued, with growing excitement, 
‘‘ Mrs. Hevans doesn’t want to be friends with me, and I am not 
going to allow you to be friends with him—and I do ’ope you will 
treat him exactly as she treats me, and regulate your civility after 
hers. Weare not going to stand hairs from Mrs. Hevans, if you 
please !’’ concluded Mrs. Jackson, considerably out of breath. 

“ Evans is a very pleasant fellow,’’ objected Mr. Jackson, 
deprecatingly ; ‘and as we go up and come down by the same 
trains every day, it will be rather awkward giving him the cut 
direct.” 

“‘Oh, very well, very well! just as you like, Ben. Keep 
friends with Mr. Hevans ; let them both insult your wife, it doesn’t 
signify "—and Tilly’s voice began to show symptoms of coming 
tears. 

“ Oh no, my dear! oh no!” replied the vanquished husband ; 
‘7 shouldn't think of such a thing. Of course, if Mrs, Evans is 
disagreeable to you, I can’t be friends with Evans; and I shall 
tell him so plainly.”’ 

In the Evans's household a somewhat similar duet, on the 
same interesting theme, was being sung, on'y in a minor key. 

“ If everyone at Riverside is like Mrs. Jackson,” Mrs. Evans 
drawled, ‘‘ I am afraid I shall find the place very stupid.” . 

‘You prefer Brixton, I suppose?’’ remarked the husband, 
carelessly. ‘‘ What's the matter with Jackson’s wife! He is 
very sensible fellow ; 1 like what I know of nim.” | 

“Qh! Mrs. Jackson is overpowering, Frederick. I do not 
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Marian would say to her, I’m sure. I call her vulgar, decidedly 
vulgar; you should have heard how she dropped her ‘h’s,’ "” 

I daresay she is a very good sort of woman, for all that; you 
musn’t be so squeamish Amelia, The Jacksous are very much liked 
down here, and I particularly wish to be on good terms with them.” 

‘“Tmpossible, dear Frederick,”’ returned Mrs, Evans languidly. 
‘‘ My friends are so genteel. I could not ask them to meet Mrs, 
Jackson on any account.”’ 

‘Don’t be foolish, Amelia. Why Jackson could put all your 
friends in his waistcoat pocket, and not know they were there, in 
a money point of view.”’ * 

‘Money is not every thing,” was the rejoinder from the ci-devant 
mistress of the modest Brixton mansion. 

‘Well, I don’t know, Amelia, about that. I think it’s done us 
a good turn anyhow; and Mr. Evans looked as if he was tired of 
the subject, but his wife returned to the charge. 

‘* You are always right, dear Frederick ; but in this instance, 
as Marian is coming to us very soon, and as J know she is a favourite 
of yours,do let us drop the Jacksons quietly—I had rather not 
know them.” 

“What a bore it all is! ” said the master of the house testily. 
‘You women always squabble and quarrel, and hate one another, 
or else you are too much the other way. I have no patience with 
you. Iam not going to quarrel with Jackson—I won’t promise 
anything of the sort.”’ 

“Mrs, Evans wisely refrained from pressing the point, trusting 
to her own tactics to keep the obnoxious Jacksons at a convenient 
distance, 

Mrs. Evans was by no means an ill-natured young woman, 
but her heart bad been slightly turned by the turn of fortune’s 
wheel; as yet she had hardly felt her feet, and at the present 
moment her dominant idea was to launch herself with great éclat 
into good society ; and Mrs. Jackson was the antithesis of a fine 
lady. She was much too homely, unpolished, and undefined, to suit 
the taste of Amelia Evans, née Amelia Joyce, whose papa was 
hetter known at the Brixton dancing academy, as “Monsieur Joyce.” 
It was no doubt owing in some measure to her papa’s instruction, 
thas Amelia Evans possessed such a remarkably elegant and 
graceful deportment, and that she could curtsey and bow in so 
charming a manner, pronounced charming by the select friends at 
Brixton, though, perhaps, a trifle exaggerated to suit the habitues 
of Belgravia, had they been called upon to pronounce judgment. 

Mrs. Kvans, grateful to act in the person of her assisted 
tature-—who had done much for her by bestowing upon her a pretty 
face and a good figure—by having diligent recourse to the pages and 
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patterns of Le Follet, which she copied perhaps a little too faith. 
fully ; but very much to the delight of her modiste, and to the 
astonishment, if not gratification, of Mr. Evans. 

The fair neighbours did not renew hostilities until the followi 
Sunday: on which occasion both ladies, being attired in the height 
of elegance according to their respective tastes, repaired to morning 
service, at a neighbouring High Church. The belligerents met in 
the centre of a cross road, from whence their path to the church lay 
in the same direction. Each lady walked a little in advance of her 
husband, as she required a certain amount of space, for the rais- 
of her voluminous silken skirts. The gentlemen lingering a little 
in the rear, as if loth to proceed and yet unwilling to return. 

Mrs. Evans regardel Mrs. Jackson for one moment with a 
snpercilious stare, then the features gradually relaxed into a con. 
descending half look of recognition, accompanied by a stately incli- 
nation of the head. Mrs. Jackson, on her part, perceiving the 
approach of Mrs Evans, felt her colour heighten and her hand tighten 
its hold of her sunshade, while she stared fixedly at the villas on 
the opposite side of the road, then turning her head suddenly, 
thereby betraying her full consciousness of the presence of Mrs. 
Evans, she returned that lady’s civility with a spasmodic, short, 
and angry little nod, quickening her pace she looked over her 
shoulder to summon her husband to her side; when she beheld him 
actually in the act of cordially returning Mr. Evans’ friendly greet. 
ing. The backslider hastened to join his irate Tilly, looking rather 
ashamed of himself, and both walked on in unbroken silence. To 
Tilly’s indignation was added the uncomfortable feeling that 
there was an unfriendly pair of feminine eyes picking her to pieces, 
as she termed it, behind her back, rendering her hot and cross and 
out of temper, and she forthwith determined that in future she 
would attend the old parish church, so as not to have to meet those 
‘* Hevanees.”’ 

The fair dames next broke a lance cluse to the Riverside Railway 


‘Station. Mrs. Evans was gracefully reclining in her phaeton 


driven by her groom, and was on the way to meet ber lord, who was 
due by the 6.30 train. 

Mrs. Jackson was sitting bolt upright, driving a little short, fat 
pony, and her lord was seated by her side, he having arrived by the 
6.10 train. Perhaps, emboldened by the strength of the situation 
Mrs. Jackson herself took the initiative, and whipping up the old 
pony, who resented this unusual display of severity, by throwing 
back his ears and whisking his tail, she bestowed a most defiant 
nod upon “ My Lady Evans,” as she designated her new neigh- 
bour, a nod which meant to imply if I choose to nod to you I will. 

“Mr, Jackson politelyjraised his hat to his friend’s wife’; that 
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lady received this polite attention with supreme indifference. It 
was now Mr. Jackson’s turn to feel himself snubbed and to lock 
annoyed. Mrs. Jackson was quick to note the bow and its reception ; 
had it been acknowledged in a becoming manner, Tilly would have 
been ill pleased with her husband for disobeying her injunctions ; 
but she was less pleased to see that dear husband in any way put 
upon, least of all by Mrs. ‘‘ Hevans.” So indignation glowed in 
her bosom and in her face, as she said, 

‘* Now, Ben, what do you think of ‘ My Lady Hevans ?’"’ 

“Oh! she is a rude silly woman ; Jou are quite right, Tilly ; we 
won’t have anything to do with her; she don’t want us, and we 
can do very well without her. I shouldn't trouble my head about 
her any more if I were you.” 

“ Didn’t I say so!” exclaimed Mrs. Jackson triumphantly, only 
you wouldn’t half believe me ; I’m glad you’ve seen for yourself. I 
shall never notice her again, I promise you,—the proud, stuck-up 
thing !’’ 

Mrs, Jackson was as good as her word, when, a few days after- 
wards, she encountered “ My Lady Hevans” at the Riverside circu. 
lating library ; she with the greatest spirit looked her full in the 
face and cut her dead, feeling considerable exultation at having done 
so, though “ My Lady Hevans ” herself bore the slight with a vast 
amount of equanimity. 

War was now declared in earnest. Mr. Jackson pretended 
not to see Mr. Evans when that gentleman was within an inch of 
his nose, and Mr. Evans gave up the attempt of keeping upa show 
of friendliness towards Mr. Jackson; and both gentlemen, by tacit 
consent, ignored each other completely. Mr. Jackson was of opinion 
that Mrs. Evans would not have behaved as she had without the 
concurrence, and consent of Mt. Evans; and Mr. Evans was of 
opinion that Mr. Jackson was a great fool to take any notice of the 
women’s squabbles. | 

The Riverside magnates were divided into two factions. The 
more staunch of the inbabitants sided with the Jacksons. The 
less staunch and the more ambitious ones thought Mrs. Evans very 
genteel and quite the lady, and admired her horses, and the house, 
and her toilettes, and herself in general. Others, again, were mean 
enough, as Mrs. Jackson said, to keep in with both parties, and 
were trusted by neither. Occasionally some dinner-giver was ill- 
advised enough to invite the rival powers to a banquet on the same 
evening, which did not contribute to the hilarity of the 
The husbands looked bored and injured; Mrs. Jackson 
chatter with redoubled animation, to prove to ‘* My Lady Hevans 
how little she cared for her; and “ My Lady Hevans” who was 
nothing if she was not posing for effect, redoubled her poses, and 
looked more languidly graceful than ever. 
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These recontres however, were not of frequent occurrence, the 
ladies being kept well informed beforehand of each other’s move. 
ments ; for, although declining each other’s acquaintance, they were 
singularly curious respecting the doings of each other’s households, 
and as Mrs. Jackson’s housemaid kept company with Mrs. Evans’ 
groom the channel of communication between the two rival villas 
was uninterrupted. Perhaps Mrs. Jackson had the earliest and the 
most authentic intelligence, as she had it direct from Susan, who 
had it direet from her lover the groom; while Mrs. Evans received 
the reports in a more circuitors manner. The groom, Mark Peck, 
told as much or as little as he was minded to his friend the cook, 
who, in her turn, repeated it to the nurse with her own comments 
and additions thereupon, and the nurse reiated what she could 
remember, and often what she could not, to her gossip-loving mistress, 
whose gentility was not proof against this popular failing. 

“There’s to be grand doings, ma’am, over at Mrs. Evans next 
week,” began Susan, while assisting her mistress in the operation 
of dusting the drawing-room china ornaments. ‘“ There’s to be a 
large party of gentlefolks coming for a grand ball they are going 
to give, and they are to have seats on the lawn, and London 
music, and I don’t know what all. And last night,” continued 
Susan, glibly pausing in her occupation, with dusting-brush in the 
one hand and a duster in the other, ‘‘ last night there was such a 
setoutupthere! Mrs. Evans's sister—such a stylish young lady— 
has come to stop along with them, and her ’pa brought her, but 
he went back again this morning; and they do say that Miss 
Marian—that’s her name, ma’am—has got a sweetheart, and is 
going to be married. 

“ If she’s anything like her beautiful sister,’’ said Mrs. Jackson, 
shortly, “I wish the poor young man joy. Mrs. Hevans needn't 
think she’s the only lady who cap give parties; we are going 0. 
have one soon, when Mr. Walter comes, and perhaps he’ll bring 
his young lady with him.”’ 

“La, ma’am!” cried the privileged Susan; “is Mr. Walter 
a-coming? I thought he was in foreign parts.” 

‘Oh! he’s come back,” replied her mistress. ‘ Look at this 
alabaster vase. Who ever has been and chipped it? I must have 
a glass shade for it. I wish I had seen it before your master left 5 
I would have asked him to purchase one, and bring it down with 
him: we gave five pounds a-piece for those vases. Take cate 
Susan, you'll have that Cupid down!” she cried sharply. Mr 
Walter gave us that, and he thinks a deal of it—it was one of my 
wedding-presents. Talking of wedding-presents, we shall have # 
give him one, and a nice one too, dear boy, some day, now be 
has got a young lady.” 
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“T suppose master’s pleased at his brother getting married, 
ma’am. Have you happened to see the young lady ?”’ 

“Why, your Master hasn’t seen her yet, Susan. We never 
heard anything about it tili :ast night’s post, and he didn’t know 
it himself till about a week ago; but we shall hear all about it 
when: he comes, you may depend. I can trust Mr. Walter or Mr. 
Hellis, as I suppose he’ll expect to be called now. There’s a ring 
at the beil, Susan ; you go and see who it is.” 

Susan returned breathless with exitement, holding in her hand 
a brown envelope. “Its a ‘telegraph ’! for you, ma’am,” she said 
in an awe-stricken voice; ‘‘ I hope nothing is amiss with master,” 

“Give it to me,”’ cried Mrs. Jackson, tearing it open with eager 
fingers. ‘Oh la!’’ she exclaimed, sitting down on the nearest 
chair, “‘ what a turn it did give me, to be sure! It’s from Mr. 
Walter, Susan ; he’s coming down this afternoon; you better see 
about his room ; he’ll have the best spare bedroom, and I'll go and 
talk to cook.” 

And Mrs. Jackson took up her basket of keys and bustled 
off, to hold a consultation with that all-ruling power; while 
Susan made her way slowly upstairs, cogitating how she could 
soonest communicate all the uews she had just heard to her 
friend Mark. ) 

After luncheon Mrs. Jackson drove to the station to meet Mr. 
Walter Ellis, her husband's half-brother, a young man in the 
medical profession, and a great favourite of hers. 

“Its so lucky you thought of coming this afternoon!” she said 
heartily, after having accorded him a right sisterly greeting, ‘‘ as 
I was wanting to go to the flower-show, and Ben couldn’t get 
down in time, and I wouldn’t have gone without an escort.” 
‘* How well you are looking, Walter, and how brown! And I’m 
longing to hear about your choice !”’ 

‘*On, yes,’’ laughed the young man pleasantly. I'll tell you 
all about her by-and-bye. I thought there was something up to- 
day as you are got up so regardless”—glancing at her bright 
magenta satin skirt and polonaise of primrose silk, with its bows 
of magenta, and at her wonderful Rubens hat, adorned with prim. 
roses and marabout feathers. “So this is the style of thing down 
here,’’ he continued ; “its tremendous.” 

“Tam glad you like it,” said Tilly; “jump in—we shan’t be 
‘en minutes getting there. There’s a military band going to play 
it begins at half past three, and I want to get a good seat.”’ 

‘* Will all Riverside be there t” asked Mr. Walter Ellis, as he 
took a seat by her side in the pony carriage. ‘‘ What time will 
Ben be back? I’ve got a great deal to say to him about one thing 
and another. I am thinking of trying a practice down herehow 
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would you like that, Tilly. Old Thompson wants to get rid of 
his, and I intend making him an offer for it.” 

“You've made somebody else an offer already, Master Walter,” 
said Tilly, archly. ‘I am dying to see her. Is she nice-looking? 
Who is she? Has she got any money? How close you have kept 
it! Where did you meet her? How long ago was it? Are 
you——” 

“Stop, stop, Tilly,” the young man answered, colouring 
slightly ; “ what shall I tell you first? I am sure you will like 
her. She’s such a darling! Very pretty, and so unaffected and 
natural, and that sort of thing.’’ 

“That's right,” said Tilly, heartily. ‘‘ If there is any thing I 
hate it’s an hair-giving woman. And I don’t mind telling you, 
since you were down here, Walter,—there’s some new people come 
to settle here, that beat anything / ever saw in their nasty 
pride and ’aughty ways. ‘They are going to give a ball too, a sort 
of *ouse-warming, I suppose. 1 wouldn’t go to it, not if the 
Princess of Wales was going to be at it, which isn’t likely. 
What's the name of your young lady,”’ she asked rather abruptly, 
feeling that she had wandered slightly from her starting-point. 

“ They call her ‘ May,’ ”’ he said, softly, ‘‘ and, perhaps, you and 
Ben may not altogether think that I have done the best thing for 
myself; but when you know her, I don’t fear that you'll have 
much to say against her. You can’t help being fond of her, I 
know—she’s such a dear girl! 

“Well, Walter, true love is better than gold, as the poet says, 
and if you have set your mind on marrying a portionless girl, Ben 
and I won’t say nothing to put you off it. Here we are! I’m afraid 
we're late. What a lot of people !”’ 

The pony carriage drew up, and Mrs. Jackson and Walter were 
speedily engaged in exchanging friendly ‘‘ How-d’ye-do ?’’ and “ So 
glad-to.see-you !” and ‘‘ How-are-you ?’’ with the Riverside party. 
Then Mrs, Jackson, placing her hand on Walter's arm, slowly made 
her way through the well-dressed crowd, nodding and smiling to her 
various acquaintances as she passed. 

Two chairs were at length secured in the vicinity of the band, 
near the entrance of the marquee, where thé rival competitors of 
Riverside and its neighbourhood exhibited their horticultural 
treasures, Tilly had hardly seated herself to her satisfaction, and 
opened her onyx-handled sunshade—a charming combination of 
primrose, white lace, and majenta, than she exclaimed, “ Look, 
Walter! here comes ‘my Lady Hevans,’ and her dress doesn’t look 
worth the money I’m told she spends on it. I call it ‘orrid and 
wasteful to give such a lot for things that don’t make any show 
when you put them oo, She’s the new-comer I told you about, 
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and that’s her sister with her, I suppose; a nice-looking young 
woman, though I daresay she's as hair-giving as the other.” 

Walter, who was standing idly looking about him, turned his 
head in the direction indicated. No sooner had he done so than, 
as Mrs. Jackson afterwards said, she could hardly believe her own 
eyes. She saw him dart forward, rush up to the young lady by 
Mrs. Evans’ side, and sieze her hand with undisguised pleasure and 
delight, delight and pleasure which were apparently warmly re- 
ciprocated; and neither could she believe her ears. ‘What a 
surprise to see you here, May!’ Walter was saying. ‘* When did 
you come ? why didn’t you write me a line?” 

‘*T wrote to you, of course,” responded the lady; “didn’t you 
get my letter this morning ?”’ 

‘* Amelia, this is Mr. Walter Ellis, my—you know, dear.” 

‘*Oh, replied Mrs. Evans, graciously, I am very glad to see 
you; and Mrs. Jackson beheld her take Walter's hand, and shake it 
and smile, and then show her white teeth, and go on in a way which 
made her, Tilly, half wild to see. She closed her handsome sunshade 
with a sharp click ; she opened it again, with anything buta gentle 
touch, which must have surprised that costly article had it been 
capable of feeling; she had hitherto treated it with particular 
tenderness. She took her lace pocket-handkerchief from her pocket, 
and flicked it first on the one side and then on the other, and then 
replaced it in her pocket with an angry gesture, and at last rose 
from her chair with her colour considerably heightened, just as 
Walter, with the fair May on his arm, was making his way towards 
her, while Mrs. Evans had sank down gracefully upon a chair 
apparently indifferent to all around her. 

“ Tilly, dear,” began Walter, as he came up to her, “ I’ve just 
had such a pleasant surprise !. There is May wanting to make your 
acquaintance. She is down here on a visit to her sister ; sv I hope 
you will see a great deal of each other.” 

Mrs. Jackson drew up her short little figure with much dignity, 
and threw back her head as far as her plump little throat would 
admit of, and acknowledged the introduction by the slightest 
possible bow, saying, with considerable asperity, “I thiak you 
might have told me, Walter, that Mrs. Hevans was a friend of 
yours, and that you were——” 

“T hadn’t time, Tilly. How should I know that you knew 
May’s sister ?” 

‘*T don’t know her,"’ broke in Tilly, “ and you must excuse my 
saying that I have no wish to !” 

May looked hurt, and Walter annoyed; but he said gaily, 
‘‘ Well, we'll talk about that by-and-bye; but at present I want to 
see you aud May shake hands like sisters that are to be.—May, 
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dear,” he continued, ‘‘ Tilly is the best little woman in the world ; 
and, Tilly, you know what I told you about May ; you are sure to 
get on well together, and I shall be very much disappointed if you 
don’t.”’ 

Tilly, rather mollified by this speech, and by the pretty face and 
unaffected cordiality of Marian Joyce, extended her hand, and with 
it her countenance, to Walter’s betrothed ; and as Mrs. Evans dis- 
creetly forbore to intrude her unwelcome presence upon the justly 
indignant Tilly, that young matron passed a very pleasant after- 
noon in chaperouing the young lovers through the marquees, and 
crowded meadow ; and upon May’s expressing the greatest anxiety 
to see the infant scion of the house of Jackson, and begging per- 
mission to call very early the following morning, Mrs. Jackson's 
heart was completely won, which she demonstrated by a hearty kiss 
on the blushing cheeks of the maiden. 

Great was Mr. Jackson’s surprise when his wife, with much 
circumvention and volubility, and with many references to her own 
feelings at various stages during the afternoon, as to how her heart 
was in her mouth, and how she felt as if she had been shot out of 
a cannon, and how she might have been knocked down with a 
feather, and many other equally popular and polite metaphors, 
acquainted him with the new aspect of affairs, and that he might 
the better appreciate the flavour of the intelligence, she poured it 
out with a sparing hand, as a connoisseur might his rarest wines, 
commencing her narrative as far back as the moment when she 
received Walter's telegram with a faithful description of what she 
was doing, sayiag, and thinking, at that particular time. “ But you 
are not to suppose, Ben, because I have taken to Marian Joyce, that 
I shall have anything to say to her sister, because if you do you 
are very much mistaken ; I shall be just the same to her that I 
ever was—mind you that, Ben ?”’ 

“ Please yourself, my dear,”’ retorted her husband ; ‘‘ you can’t 
do better than that. What profession is Mr. Joyce, do you 
suppose ?”’ 

“T never thought to ask ; but here comes Walter, and he will 
be able to tell us.”’ 

But Walter thought, on being questioned, that Mrs, Tilly 
had made quite enough discoveries for one day at least, and that 
he had better give her a little breathing-time before giving her 
another unwelcome surprise; so, with much dexterity, he con- 
tinued to parry her thrusts, and to lead her thoughts into another 
channel, 

The following morning, came a pretty little worded note from 
Marian, enclosing a card of invitation for her sister's dance, with 
that sister's compliments to Mr, and Mrs, Jackson. Mr. Jackson 
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said it was very civilof Mrs, Evans, and Mrs. Jackson was 
slightly gratified that the first advances towards an entendre cor- 
diale were made to her, and not by her. But the breach was as 
yet too broad to be bridged by a ball; so she steadily adhered to 
her previously-expressed resolution of having nothing to do with 
Mrs. Hevans, and wrote a cautious note to the effect “‘ that Mr. 
and Mrs. Jackson were prevented having the honour of accepting 
Mr. and Mrs. Evans’s obliging invitation on account of Mrs. Jack- 
son’s ’ma—Lady Matthews —bein g expected on a visit to Mr. and 
Mrs. Jackson at that very time.”’ 

This note was despatched b¥ Susan, to that damsel’s surprise 
and gratification. ‘ Wonders will never cease,” was her comment 
to the cook ; ‘‘here’s missis been a-writing to Mrs. Evans, and 
I’ve got to go and take it, in the middle of my work, too!—did you 
ever? It’s my belief,” she continued, “ Mary Ann, I really think 
that we shall have both them Evans’s a-visiting of us afore very 
long.. Mack saw Miss Marian at the flower-show walking along 
with our misses and Mr. Walter. He saw it with his own eyes, 
and didn’t know what to make of it.” 

‘‘ Well, you had better be off, Susan,” replied Mary Ann, who 
was rather piqued at her fellow-servant’s superior knowledge re- 
specting the affairs of the Jackson family. ‘“ You've spent time 
enough titivating of yourself. I suppose you've taken all that 
trouble for Mr. Mack ’’ 

“You mind your own business,” was Miss Susan’s pert retort, 
as she quitted kitchen to fulfil her errand. 

About one hour later, Mrs. Jackson, happening to look out of 
the dining-room window, beheld Mrs, Evans’ groom, mounted on 
one of that lady’s carriage horses, coming up the carriage drive 
bearing in his hand a square envelope of large dimensions, which 
proved to be an invitation card for Lady Matthews, to Mrs. 
Evans's “ At Home,” with a polite note written on yilt-edged 
paper, and with a monster mon»gram representing an apple in the 
talons of an eagle,—in which Mrs. Evans requested that Mrs. 
Jackson would kindly waive ceremony and induce her mamma— 

: Lady Matthews, to accompany Mr. Jackson and herself to her (Mrs. 
Evans’) small and unpretending party. This olive-branch was 
. followed by the appearance of Marian Joyce and Mrs, Evans, in the 
| course of the same afternoon at the Jackson’s door. The ladies 
arriving in the minature brougham, and spending at least three 
quarters of an hour in Mrs. Jackson’s drawing-room, concluding 
with a visit to Mrs. Jackson’s nursery. 3 

“Then, you promise to come to us on Friday, dear Mrs. Jack- 
sou, and to bring Lady Matthews,” said Mrs. Evans, pressing Tilly’s 
hand with much cordiality, 
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Mrs. Jackson responded to the request with much friendliness, 
and professed herself charmed to come to the ball, and to bring 
her 'ma, if her ’ma could be persuaded to come out, which she 
didn’t think likely, as since her 'pa’s death her ’ma had not seen 
much company. 

The good understanding between the fair matrons was further 
cemented by a little family dinner given at the house of Mrs. 
Jackson, at which was present good old Lady Matthews, the relict 
of the late Sir Samuel Matthews, Knight, and Alderman of the 
good City of London, and head partner in the well-known cutlery 
firm of Matthews and Timmins. The kind, genial old lady, who 
was never weary of relating anecdotes of Sir Samuel Matthews— 
“before he was Sir Samuel, my dear, and when him and I and 
Tilly lived at Peckham,” was unconscious of how much her title 
had contributed towards the development of friendly sentiments 
in the heart of Mrs. Evans towards her less-fashionable neighbour ; 
‘for you see, my dear,’’ her visitor had said to Marian, “ titles 
are titles, and it sounds very well to visit and to talk of Lady 
Matthews ; therefore, for your sake, I shall make the best of Mrs. 
Jackson, It will be an effort, of course; but still I will make it 
on your account, my dear.” 

After the dinner party, Mrs. Evans further admitted that Mr. 
Jackson was a particularly gentlemanly mav. And Mrs. Jackson 
confided to Marian that Mr. Evans had no nonsense about him and 
was full of jokes and fun, and that she got on capitally with him. 
Tbe much-talked-of ball given by Mr. and Mrs, Evans was the 
wonder of Riverside and its neighbourhood, and as the local organ 
had it—“ never was such a galaxy of beauty and grace assembled 
in Riverside within the memory of its oldest inhabitant ; never was 
such sweet music discoursed to the votaries of Terpsichore.” And 
we may mention that Mrs. Evans’ papa, Monsieur Joyce, con- 
stituted himself master of the ceremonies ; and that he opened the 
ball with the mistress of the house with a stately minuet, which 
was followed by a succession of Mazurkas and Shottisches, to the 
great delight of the assembled guests, who pronounced M. Joyce 
to be the beau-ideal of a ‘‘ gallant beau,’’ especially the feminine 
division of the goodly company, to whom he made himself 
particularly agreeable. This délonnair little gentleman, who 
carried his ghibon under his arm, was short of stature and plump of 
figure, and merry of countenance; his waistcoat was very white, 
and his head was very bald, and his little feet were encased in 
hose of black silk, while his dancing-pumps were ornamented with 
the largest and smartest of silver buckles. In his band he carried 
a little dress cane, with a silver knob and a silken tassel, which 
served him in lieu of a conductor's baton. M. Joyce was the life 
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and soul of the ball; he skipped up to the young ladies who were 
without partners, saying airily, and kissing the tips of his fingers 
to them meanwhile, ‘‘ Comment donc, Mademoiselle ; why do you 
show yourself so cruel to those gentlemen who now expire at your 
feet for the wish of dancing with you.” He would then dex. 
terously seize the first young man he could find disengaged, and 
triumphantly present him to the damsels, remarking, *‘ Ah, mon 
ami, see what I do for you; you are a very lucky man. Ah! if 
I were twenty years younger, you should not have it all your own 
way.” Then he would finish his peroration with a wink of in- 
telligence, and a snap of hi? fingers, and a graceful pirouette. 
M. Joyce, in the interest of his art, had so Jong endeavoured to 
appear of French extraction, that he ended by thoroughly believing 
he was 80. | 
His daughter, Marian, was, of course, the belle of the vale, and 
all the young men of Riverside enviel the young doctor the 
possession of the lovely Marian’s heart, and the young ladies of 
Riverside the possession of such an elegant toilette, and could but 
sufficiently admire the clouds of pale blue tulle and silver gauze in 
which her fair form was enveloped ; and when, later in the evening, 
it became known among the more intimate circle of friends that 
Miss Joyce, had, after much maidenly bashfulness, been prevailed 
upon to name an early day for her nuptials with Walter Ellis, the 
young ladies eagerly speculated as to which of them would be 
selected to fill the important réleof bridesmaid. Mrs. Jackson was 
resplendent in her satin and Brussels lace,—lace which she informed 
everyone was the identical lace in which she was married, and which 
had been purchased by her ’ma, as a great bargain, of the 'ma of a 
certain young lady whose young gentleman had jilted her the day 
before the wedding, which accounted for her, Tilly’s mamma, having 
come by such very handsome lace. There was nothing to be had 
like it now-a-days. Mrs. Jackson was on the best of terms with 
herself and everyone else, saving the letter “h.” She honoured 
Mr. Evans with her hand, and gave him what she called the supper 
dance, and was then led by him to the banqueting-hall, where she 
was pleased to observe that her husband occupied the part of 
honour by the side of Mrs. Evans, whose toilette drew forth the 
warmest admiration from the hitherto critical Tilly. She even con- 
fided to Mrs. Evans that hamber silk with black lace was fit for a 
duchess, and that those diamonds of his lady went so well with it, 
and the black velvet trimmings was all tLe finish the dress wanted, 
and made it quite complete and stylish, and quite to her mind. 
_ Within a month of the ball, the local organ again chronicled 
with a blast of trumpets a wedding in Riverside. The beauty of 
the bride, and the dresses of the bridesmaids, and the proud bearing 
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of the gallant bridegroom, the decoration of the church, the 
number and names of the guests, the splendour of the weddin 
breakfast, with the speeches of the gentlemen, were all discanted 
upon and described in a way which, though we may admire, we 
cannot hope to imitate. The writer of this fashionable re 
being one of the invited wedding guests, comp sed an ode for the 
auspicous occasion, and concluded with the hope that Mr. and Mrs, 
Ellis might enjoy long life and prosperity in the parish of Riverside, 
and that the practice Mr. Ellis had recently purchased might 
increase and prosper, which remark, though a compliment to the 
rising practitioner, was hardly one to the parish itself. The last 
and concluding paragraph alluded in feeling terms to the united 
houses of Evans and Jackson, now one family, with best wishes 
for their uninterrupted happiness and unbroken harmony. 
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Our Shakespearian Reatings. 


OUR SHAKESPERIAN READINGS. 


SocreTy in a provincial town, such as I am now writing in, is too 
often stale, flat, and unprofitable. It is stale and flat because we 
live in little sets, seeing the same faces every day, and using 
_ almost the same words. And our words are very often unprofitable 
and even mischievous, because they are, as a rule, spoken in re- 
ference to persons. It is a garrison town, and the writer lives in a 
military set. Here scarcely anything is talked of except personali- 
ties. A regiment is such a small world, that it is impossible to 
indulge in the luxury of pri¥acy. Everyoue knows too much of 
everyone. The amount of money possessed by each officer, and the 
last new dress of his wife, are as well known to his companions as 
the regimental facings. At last we wearied of grinding out the 
same tunes, as on a barrel organ, about our neighbours’ concerns. 
Rightly or wrongly, we fancied we had a smal! amount of intellec- 
tual power over and above that possessed by an organ grinder’s 
monkey. ‘ Why, then,” we asked ourselves, ‘‘ should our visits to 
each other be so wearisome, and so unworthy of cultured, or even 
of half-cultured, beings?” We had, of course, all read Shakespeare 
in our youth; but might it not be as well to read again the 
‘“myriad-minded poet ?’? One lady, who had some organising 


ability, started a Shakesperian reading-club. 

In this paper we propose to give an account of our struggles 
towards the light of rational sociability out of the wearisome dark- 
ness of tittle-tattle gossiping. In large cities mental food can 
easily be obtained. We desire to encourage those who live in 
small provincial towns and country places to make bricks even 
without straw—to endeavour to amuse and edify one another even 
though they live far from any great centre of culture and education. 

Only six persons were present at our first reading. Many 
others promised to come, but at the last moment, their oourage 
failed them. ‘‘They never could read aloud. They would come 
and listen; but for anything else they were quite afraid to 
venture.” Nor was this diffidence surprising when we considered 
how much neglected is the art of reading aloud, than which no 
accomplishment is more social and eminently useful. “ Hamlet” 
was the first play operated upon. Two members of the club made 
a selection of the parts to be read, taking care that their “elegant 
extracts ” could be read in about two hours. 

After 2 good deal of tittering on the part of the first readers, 
we got fairly started, and the reading was so much better than we 
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expected, that3;‘‘ to be or not to be” was no longer the question 
with our club, especially after that soliloquy had been very effec- 
tively given. When half the play was read through, we had tea 
and talk for ten minutes. During this time, jokes were made 
about the ghost“ Alas, poor ghost !’’—and different opinions put 
forward as to the correct emphasis to be given to the several words 
in the line 
“To be, or not to be ; that is the question.” 

The conversation that occupied these ten minutes was very 

The readers had been bottled up, so‘to speak, and when 

they did give vent to their thoughts and feelings, it was in a 
sparkling, lively flow of talk. Our reading supplied a text from 
which we considerably departed, for we discussed many subjects— 
for the most part, however, as became rational beings, which would 
not have been the case if there had been only talking and no 
reading. 

Our reading party met every week at the houses of the several 
members. From the small beginning already mentioned it has 
become greatly enlarged and three other Shakesperian Readings 
have been started in the neighbourhood suggested by our experi+ 
ment, and there is a perceptible improvement in the society of 
our town. People have something else than mere talk to occupy 
them when they meet their friends. Vulgar gossip about neigh- 
bours’ concerns is less indulged in, and reputations no longer die at 
every word, wink, and nod. Boswell was, according to Dr. John- 
son, ‘‘ the best travelling companion in the world.” For sucha 
purpose, readiness to make talk at all hazards is a high recom- 
mendation. ‘If, sir, you were shut upin a castle and a new- 
born baby with you, what would you do?” is one of his questions 
to Johnson, @ propos of nothing. Those who have not this 
capacity for talking about nothing will appreciate Shakesperian 
Readings as being helps at any rate to keep the ball of society 
rolling without having to make talk at all hazards themselves. 
Occasionally recitations from Tennyson are given by different 
members, and charades have been substituted at some houses for 
readings. The end aimed at is to raise social intercourse to a higher 
level by giving people something besides gossip to think and speak 
of. We hear much of the elevation of the working classes; but 
those who have been gifted with social talents are greatly to 
blame if they never exert themselves’ to make society in the middle 
class a little more bright and imnocent. It is a great mistake to 
suppose that a person must be rich in order to become a social 
influence. Certainly fashionable dinner parties are expensive, but. — 
these are not given now-a-days for the sake of friendly intercourse 
Guests are collected merely to witness the fact that their host 
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entertains with a larger number of entrées, than appeared at their 
own tables when he was guest. It is no wonder that the words 
“in a friendly way,” are now generally added to invitations 
where sociability and moderation are preferred to snobbish- 
nessand excess. There are many ‘“‘ friendly ways’ of seeing one’s 
friends, open to people of very limited incomes. We ourselves 
know mistresses of houses whose pleasure it is to bring young 
people together, to break up cliques, to be, in a word, centres of 


. social influence and this they do at no greater expense than the 


cost of a féw pounds of tea and coffee, and of sweet cakes in the 
year. These ladiés have enough brains, tact, and sociability to 
make their entertainments pleasant with scarcely any other outlay 
than that of good-hature and good-humour. The feasts of reason 
and flow cf soul at the Satdtday afternoon “ teas,” and Monday 
Shakesperian Readings of Mrs, ——-, the leader and inspirer of 
society in this provincial town ——, aré like good words, “ worth. 
much aid cost little.” «§ - 





SONNET. 


A LESSON FROM THE FLOWERS. 


Come, let us take'a lesson ftom the flow’rs, 
And gather wisdom-leaves from nature’s book : 
For modest, lowly flow’rets, we must look, 
And try to make their sweét example ours. 


Firet, take the Snowdrop, fair, with drooping head, 
It cares not to attract the passer’s gaze ; 


The fragtant Violet seek, for all its days 


The Primrosé, too, a lesson to us gives, 
It brightens ev’ry spot on which it lives ; 
And then Forget-mo-nots, ‘with eyes of blue, 
Are emblems, old, of love and friendship true ; 
But in one line, to sum up all the rest— 
Who aitne to live like flowers, must live her best. 
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BRIEF AND VARIOUS. 








THE CONVENTION WITH ASIA MINOR. 


Tne leading articles of the French papers, says a correspondent of 

the Standard, on English affairs are, asa rule,.seldom worth more 
than a passing notice, but an exception must be made in favour of 

the République Frangaise, which displays a knowledge of our man- 
ners and customs, and a sound appreciation of our policy and its 
guiding principles, that many an Englishman might envy. Ina 
recent number, M. Gambetta’s journal calls attention to a very 
important design which it attributes to England—the formation of 

a railway between India and the shores of the Mediterranean. The 
République cousiders that the Convention by which England 
obtained the right to occupy Cyprus, and make it a post of obser- 
vation and a base of military operations on the Syrian coast, is the 
first practical step towards carrying that grand idea into effect. It 
then proceeds as follows :—“ It is not in our province to affirm 
whether or not the Anglo-Turkish Convention was drawn up and 
signed in view of the creation of this new line of communication 
between the British Metropolis and the English Asiatic possessions, 
This is a political question which is too important for us to enter — 
upon here. We desire to confine ourselves to offering the proof 
that the creation of this grand line must necessarily be one of the — 
most important results that England will obtain by her engage- 
ments respecting Asiatic Turkey. Her own interests are so iden- 
tical on this question with those of the Sublime Porte, that sooner 

or later the execution of this ripely studied and perfectly prepared 
proje t must form one of the essential elements of the reforms 
which the English Government has undertaken to introduce ito 
Asia Minor. It is the eventual realisation of this project that we 
propose to examine and explain. In the first instance, it is neces- 
sary to look at both sides of this important question. The English 
side is that which most nearly concerns the interest of those coun- 
tries which will be immediately benefitted by the construction of 
the line in question. It is certain that first and foremost England 
desires the creation of a military line of communication which may 
be safer and more rapid than that of the Suez Canal. It is not 
that in case of war with Russia, or in the eventuality of a | 
of her Mussulman subjects, England does not count on the Sut 
Canal as a road by which reinforcements could be sent to th 
scene of military operations; but, in addition to the advantag! 
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accruing from having two roads converging towards the same spot 
the English are not blind to the fact that in case of war their line 
of communication through the Canal might possibly be interrupted, 
and they are quite aware that such a circumstance would prove 
most disastrous. There is yet another reason in favour of this 
line. It is true that troops could probably be sent to India more 
cheaply by way of Suez, and the saving in time would not exceed 
thirty hours, owing to the time occupied in landing and re-embark- 
ing soldiers and their baggage. If, however, communication by 
the Suez Canal is less expensive, and almost as rapid, the railway 
would have the advantage of being safe from the dangers by 
which the Canal might be menaced. Starting from Alexandretta, 
the head of the line, the English Government, in consequence 
of its position in Cyprus, would have the immediate and abso- 
lute control over it, and in case its communications should be 
interrupted via Suez, it would still remain in possession of a safe 
line of communication by which it could forward its troops either to 
the Persian Gulf, should the projected line go no further, or direct 
to the Indian frontier, should the railway be carried along the 
Persian Gulf to join the Indian Lines. The strategical utility of 
the Trans-Agiatic line, from a purely Euglish point of view, is then 
undeniable. If this railway is already so urgently needed, how 
much more so will it become when,in a few years, the colonial 
responsibilities of England, and the necessity of maintaining her 
prestige in the East, will require of her a much more imposing dis- 
play of military power than under present circumstances. [f, 
putting aside the interests of England in the creation of this rail- 
way, we consider the advantages which would accrue to Asia 
Minor from its construction, the question is no longer so narrow, 
but takes almost grand proportions. To regenerate these fine 
countries by the establishment of rapid means of communication, 
to bring back prosperity, abundance, and wealth, to these,desolate 
lands into which the marvellous resources of modern civilisation 
have still to penetrate, to resuscitate from their ruins the opulent 
cities of antiquity, is certainly a dream which is as tempting to the 
ambition of a statesman as to the imagination of a poet. The con- 
struction of a line of railway, with its branch lines, which in course 
of time would be laid down, would intersept the commerce of Persian 
with the Black Sea, by offering it an outiet on the Mediteranean. 
Would not the construction of a network of railways, by which 
means European influence, ideas, life, and commercial activity 
would be made to penetrate to the heart of the country, be the best 
and most effectual reform that could be introduced into Asia Minor / 
One may be permitted to think so without being taxed with 
credulity. Doubtless this transformation could not bé accomplished 
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in a day, but it will certainly be carried out in the future, and 
everything leads us to believe that the creation of the projected line 
of railway will be a beginning.” 





‘ THE PAMPAS. 


Pampa is an Indian word, signifying « plain. The pampas 

Buenos Ayres, of the Argentine Republic, and of the mee 
Indians, are estimated to occupy over 600,000 square 
extent—a vast geological continent, for the most part, argilo- 
siliceous, and from its extent, its pastoral, and other resources, 
well worthy of consideration. Mr. Burmeister, director of the 
Museum of Natural History, at Buenos Ayres, distinguishes font 
different beds or strata of deposits. The uppermost, superacial 
and spare, of modern alluvia; the second diluvium (or ancient 
alluvia) ; the third, tertiary or supra-cretaceous; and the fourth, 
composed of metamorphic rocks, upon which the other three re- 


In point of aspect, the Pampas are also distinguishable, as in 
part fertile, mainly along the basin of rivers, and clad with high 
and tufted grasses; sterile and infertile, and wooded—the latter 
more particularly in what is termed the Graud Chaco. 

The Pampas of Patagonia constitute, indeed, an ocean of verdure, 
imposing by its immensity and inexhaustible in its resources, 
They altogether excel the Prairies of the north, to which thesaline 
vapours of the sea are unknown, and where luxuriant vegetation 
leaves the flesh of animals often tasteless and insipid, inasmuch as — 
they are dotted by numerous salt lagoons, which, again, are them- 
selves traversed by saline rivers (rios salados), and these impart 
saline qualities to the herbage, which are alike beneficial tothe 
vast herds of cattle and horses. Kain is frequent at all seasons 
of the year, and the hot, enervating, and vaporous atinosphere of 
the tropics is swept away by the occasional Pamperos—geles often — 
to be dreaded for their violence, but which clear the air,.drive — 
away miasmas and malaria, vivify vegetation, and impart to the 
heavens a limpidity that is almost unsurpassable. Such portions 
of the Pampas as neighbour towns and villages are successfully 
cultivated, and are especially productive in fruit. Peach trees, 
intoodnsed lang afer the sottioment hewn attained enh eee 
that they seem to constitute part of the indigenous vegetation. — 

Although, looked upon on a large scale, the pampa is 
plain, still 1t would be a mistake, as in the case of the wilderness 
of Arabia, to suppose it has not its hilly parts and its — 
mere undulations—but undulations of great importance as & 
sites for agriculture aul arboriculture, It would also be 
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at first sight, that nature had reserved these vast expanses solely 
for herds of cattle and horses; but, as in the pampa of Santa Fé, 
and the pampa of Buenos Ayres, all that is wanting is population 
and protection to property, to dot them over with rich estancias or 
farms with flourishing villages. Such villages as now exist have 
been founded in canadas—valleys with small lakes at their 
bottom ; but water is everywhere procurable by wells sunk to a 
depth of ten to twenty yards. 

The vegetation of the pampas differs according to the locality. 
In the valleys it consists chiefly of flowering plants of the families 
of umbellifers, papilionace, euphorbiace, verbenas, &e., all 
affording excellent pasture for cattle. On the plain proper we have 
almost solely grasses, but in isolated tufts, green in spring, and 
white as silver when in floWer ; but where sheep and cattle are 
pastured, the tufts disappear, and a uniferm green sward takes 
their place. Immense thistles (eryngium), and reeds, border the 
banks of rivulets, and-the former give birth to extensive covers 
(abrojos), in which horses, cattle, and sheep alike seek for shade 
during the heats of theday. The ranchos, or huts, are built of olay 
end straw, and are impenetrable to either wet or heat. Near 
Buenos Ayres the celebrated Eucalyptus globulus has been planted 
with such success, that at one estancia-——that of M. Pereyra—there 
are a hundred thousand of these trees, valuable for their timber as 
well as being evergreen. The Pirunia divoca, also largely grown, is 
only valuable for the shade it affords. All kinds of eucalyptus 
appear to prosper in the Pampas.* 

In addition to the commercial exportation of wool, fat, skins, 
hair, &c., that of fresh meat has lately been introduced. Before 
this, or hitherto, meat was preserved by being salted and 
dried in the air (carne tasajo), and dried in the sun (chergue 
dulci), Horses have also been exported to this country and to 
Belgium, and improvements are being effected with the breeding. 
The means of intercommunication are as yet in a very ineffective 
condition ; but railroads have been established (as usual mainly with 
British capital) around Buenos Ayres, and are said to extend 
already some 2000 miles. Good roads of communication were 
wanting in the first place. 

The valleys of the great rivers, Rio Colorado and Rio Negro, 
are already im part occupied and cultivated. The peculiar mimosa 
cr acacia, known as talas,t which grows slong the Atlantic shores, 
also stretches in woods along the banks of the rivers. But the Rio 
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Colorado flows through narrow ravines, and hence its fertility is 
limited ; the valley of the Rio Negro is more extended, and ‘is 
fertilised by periodical overflows. This river is also the most 
nenlnhiookthe two. The climate is that of the west of Europe, 
and is suited both for cereals and the grape vine. Fruit trees — 
succeed wonderfully, and even firs and pine trees are met with. 

The great drawback to colonisation on the Pampas lies in the 
predatory habits of the Indians. Philanthropists writing in their 
cosy studies, have argued that any forcible.means employed to 
teach the Indian to cultivate the soil, for the benefit of his regene- 
rated descendants, would only eutail the ruin of the Avorigines, 
without advancing by one hour the conquest of the Pategonianand — 
Pampean territory. The Indian expelled from that territory, it 
would remain un populated, from its not presenting to the whites 
those conditions without which they can neither prosper nor exist, 
What profit could be derived from the said territory cannot, there. 
fore, excuse the destruction of a human race, which it would be as 
unjust, as it would be hurtful, to interfere with in the accomplish. 
ment of its destinies. 

But it will appear, from what has been said, that the territory 
is really in part well adapted for agriculture, often remarkably so 
for arboriculture, and is everywhere pre-eminently pastoral. As . 
to the Indian—stretched or crouched upon his steed (and the 
horses possess an altogether exceptional vigour), armed with a 
lance, which he holds close to the flanks of the animal,—he 80 
effectually effaces himself that a thousand lancers appear in the — 
distance, like a herd of wild horses flying from jaguars or other — 
invisible enemies. By such means they are enabled to rush down — 
upon some unprotected estancia, from whence they drive cattle, 
sheep, and pigs, urging them away with their lance points, while 
their saddle. bags are loaded with booty. But this is not always 
done with impunity. The alarm is sounded, neighbours rush to 
the rescue, and the Indians travelling with live stock, cannot ce 
retreat with the same swiftness that they pounced upon their prey. 
Then they fire the Pampas to make good their escape amidst the — 
smoke and confusion created by the spread of the devastating 
element. Often in incursions upon a large scale the Indians carry — 
away the women and children into slavery. a4 

To obviate these inconveniences which arise from the peculiar 
ideas of philanthropy entertained by the Patagoniaus, a remark~ 
able system of defence has been shea inaugurated, A line 
fortified ports had long been established, which stretches from 
Cordilleras to the Rio Colorado; but this bas been found to 
utterly insufficient, the ports or stations being some thirty mul 
apart from one another. The old live of forts was also long and 
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devious, the new line of defence starts from Sarmiento on the old 
line, crosses the Pampas in a nearly straight line to the westward 
of the old line, adding thereby very materially to the extent of the 
protected land, and joins it again at Nueva Roma, on the Santo 
Chico. The forts in the new line will be armed with great guns, 
and they will be brought into communication by the electric tele. 
graph. The whole length of the line will also be protected by a 
ditch, which will present an insuperable obstacle to a charge of 
cavalry. A sketch of the old and new system of defence, adapted 
by the Argentine Republic against the Patagonian Indians, after 
Molchert with a communication upon the subject so interesting to 
proposing colonists, b y John Le Long, will be found in the March 
number of the ‘‘ Bulletin of the Geographical Society of Paris,” 
for 1878. 


LAUTREC.* 


How the daughter of a king learned in olden time to love a 
simple knight, whose fate bore him away to the Holy Land, is 
here told with the fervour of many another poet. But how the 
false rumour, that Lautrec had fallen beneath the Paynim’s sword 
changed the nature of the maid into that of a vampire, could only 
have been told by one whose visions are as bold as those of Edgar 
Poe, whilst his grandeur is that of Shelley. Laid as a corpse in a 
chapel : 

pel “The church was void, save for the fame, 

And the still forms around that stood 
Shapes carven out of stone and wood, 
Martyr, and saint, and halidane, 
And Christ that hung “upon the rood.” 
The transformation is effected, in consonance with legendary lore, 
by the absorption of the rays of the waxing moon, and the story 
of how, “ in that baptism of fire, Death died, and I was born again,” 
“but not to any human birth,” is terrible to read, It is relieved 
for a moment by Lautrec’s safe return, and the happy wedding 
of re lovers. But, alas! the curse lay upon the newly-wedded 
maiden : 
“Our wedding day had come and sped, 
summertide, 
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But life ebb’d fast from bim the while, 
His face, put on a livid hue ; 
And the moon falling on him, drew 
His features to a seeming smile, 
Dreadful with death that pierced it througli.” 


, fearful, horrible vision! Yet is it full of grandéur in 
ite conception, and replete with deep poetic feeling in its execution. 
That form, dearer to the maid than very life, that image, which 
was to her “as Christ’s face seen upon the rim of heaven,” laid 
low by infernal sorcery! The opening of so sad & poem is as a 
solemn dirge to the devilry of the whole. It is, indeed, 
as @ foul dream, a frightful nightmare, only rescued from repul- 
siveriess by that genius which has before attested, in his ‘ Masqu 
of Shadows,” how effectually it can throw a veil of spiritual . 


over the wierdest phantoms of the most ghostly imagination. 





